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PREFACE 

My readers must not take up these books in the hope 
of whiling away spare time in the perusal of racy 
stories of Irish wit and repartee, for there is not a 
** Begorrah yer anner" in the whole of them, I have 
perforce stuck strictly to business, for to have related 
even one half the quaint, funny speeches and amusing 
stories that have been told me must either have 
doubled the size of these books or entirely swamped 
the avowedly fishy intention with which they have 
been written. Also I have had qualms of telling 
stories which, though new to me, have perhaps 
already been often and better told by others before 
me. 

Neither have I recommended hotels. Most of 
them were clean, comfortable, and very moderate in 
their charge? ; but their comfort so largely depends 
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— indeed, I think entirely depends — on the landlords, 
that if changes occur in the management the quarters 
that were delightful in spring may be horrid in 
summer. 

Neither have I recommended ghillies or tackle- 
makers by name. Of the former an angler can but 
employ one at a time, and if there are several 
attached to a fishery, all* making their living at it, 
an angler who gives the name of the ghillie who 
attended him during his visit and departing lauds 
him to the skies in print, will only make all the 
anglers who follow desirous of getting that particular 
genius, while if they cannot secure him they will 
think the one that is available must be inferior, 
although, likely enough, the others are just as good, 
and perhaps better. 

I could not avoid bringing in the names of 
such well-known tackle-makers as Kelly, of Dublin ; 
the Rogans, of Ballyshannon ; Messrs. Haynes, 
of Cork ; Jem H earns, of Ballina, and Tim 
McCarthy, of Waterville, who are all so well 
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known that they require no recommendation from 
me or anyone else. 

The success that attended the publication of my 
four volumes of The Salmon Rivers of Scotland (now 
out of print) has led me to attempt to deal in two 
volumes with The Sainton Rivers of Ireland, Had I 
realised, before making a start, the pardonable apathy 
on the subject that exists amongst a large number of 
the Irish river owners, I should probably have given up 
in despair, but once having begun to **fish the pool," 
so to speak, I did not like to halt, so, making up 
my mind to see it through, I had the pleasure later 
on of receiving encouragement from many anglers, 
together with much valuable information interspersed 
with numerous friendly hints from such well-known 
river owners and fishery authorities as Mr. G. T. 
Shaen-Carter, Colonel the Right Hon. E. Cooper, p.c, 
Mr. R. W. Hall Dare, the late Earl of Donough- 
more, Mr. R. M. Douglas, Mr. R. R. Fitz Herbert, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen, Mr. T. G. P. Hallett, Mr. 
Utred A. Knox, the Earl of Mayo, Mr. R. R, Lyon 
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Moore, the Messrs. Petrie, Dr. Traill, and Mr. H. 
Welch Thornton. 

Therefore, although on the whole it has been 
more difficult to get reliable information in Ireland 
than it was in Scotland, I yet venture to hope that 
my kind supporters the angling public will not be 
disappointed with the result of my labours. 

AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
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OPEN TIMES FOR RIVERS OF 
VOLUME I 



River. 



Nets may be plied 
from 



Rods may be plied 
from 



The Boyne 

The Bann .... 

The Bush .... 

BallysadareandTribut.iries 

Bunowen or Louisberg 

Ballinahinch and Loughs . 

Burrishoole 

Costello or Cashla 

Clifden or Owcnglin . 

Carrownisky 



Cloonaghmore or Palmers- 
town. 

The Carrick, Glen, or 
Teelin River. 



i?th February 

to 4th August 

4th February 

to 19th August 

17th March 
to 19th September 

4th March 
to 13th September 

1st July 
to 15th September 
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to 1 5th August 

1 6th February 

to 31st August 

1st February 

to 15 th August 
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to 31st August 

1st July 
to 15th September 

1st June 

to 31st August 

1st March 

to 19th August 



1 2th February 
to 15 th September 

1st March 
to 30th September 
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to 30th September 
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to 30th September 

1st June 

to 31st October 

1st February 

to 31st October 
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to 31st October 

1st February 

to 31st October 
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to 3 1 St October 

1st July 

to 31st October 

1st June 

to 31st October 

1st March 

to 9th October 
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OPEN TIMES FOR RIVERS 



River. 



Claudy River, with Loughs 
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The Dee and Olyde . 
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Tributaries. 
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Delphi Fishery . 
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The Erne 
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1st February 

to 31st October 
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XV 



River. 



Nets may be plied 
from 



Glenamoy . 
Inver, Co. Gal way 



The Lennan and Lough 
Fern. 



Muingnabo 



Moy, Loughs Conn and 
Cullen. 

The Newport or Beltra 
River. 

Oughterard and Tribu- 
taries. 

Owengarve 



Owenduffand Tarsaghaun- 
more. 

Owenmore, Munhin, and 
Lough Carrowmore. 
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agh River. 
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to 31st October 
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to 31st October 
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Thk Galway or Cokrib River and Lough Corrib. 

Thk Clare Galway. 

The Black. 

The Bealanabrack and Maam Inn. 

The Avonrife and Ouohterard Inn. 

Spiddal Fishery. 

Inver Fishery. 

CosTELLo Lower and Upper Fishery. 

SCREEB AND FURNACE FISHERY. 

OWENGOWLA OR GOWLA AND ZETLAND ArMS HoTEL. 

Ballinahinch, Loughs Derryclare, Inagh and 
Glendalough. 

CLIFDEN or OWENCiLIN RiVER. 

Dawros River and Louchi Kylemore. 

Lough Derg. 

The Shannon in Galway. 

PORTUMNA AND MEELICK. 

Suck River, with its Tributaries of Bunowen 

AND SlHVENA. 
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SALMON RIVERS OF IRELAND 



CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTY OF GALWAY 

The western part of this county is divided into the 
three districts of Jar Connaught, Connemara, and 
Joyce's Country. 

In about four and a half hours the Midland and 
Great Western Railway comfortably convey their 
passengers to Galway over the 126 miles separating 
that ancient city from their Broadstone terminus in 
Dublin, while for the convenience of those arriving 
from England, through carriages meet the mail boats 
at Kingston Pier. If there was no poaching the 
whole of this county could well be described as an 
angler's paradise, for any part of it that is not bog 
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or boulder is pretty sure to be stream or lake ; and 
the fisherman can hardly journey a few miles round 
the coast of Galway without coming across waters 
holdinij salmon or sea trout, although many of 
them do not contain a tithe of the fish they should 
do. Numbers of these miniature rivers have only a 
run of a few miles, but as they nearly all flow from 
one or more lakes to which in times of flood fish 
freely ascend, they consequently assume an importance 
out of all proportion to their actual size. No matter, 
therefore, if the angler on his arrival at any chosen 
spot should find the streams nearly dry, for in that 
rainy county they will not have been in such a state 
for long, while the last spate will assuredly have 
taken a more or less plentiful supply of fish into 
the lakes, which will give sport until a fresh rain- 
fall comes to bring the river into a flood which 
will take up another supply of fish. 

July, August, and September are the best months 
for all these streams or lakes, the cream of the 
period being from the middle of July to the middle of 
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September, though something of course must always 
depend on th(! weather. 

When once a salmon fisherman has arrived in 
Galway city he is certain not to quit it without first 
spending a few days, rod in hand, on the far-famed 




LOUGH CORRIB. 



fishery of the Galway or Corrib river, which, though 
it drains a vast extent of country, has but a course of 
about four miles from where it leaves Lough Corrib 
to its outfall into the sea at Galway Bay. 

The Lough itself is an enormous sheet of water 
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spreading over 22,219 acres, which at its northern 
end is separated by a narrow neck of land from 
Lough Mask, nearly half the size of Corrib, and 
flowing into it by an underground channel ; while to 
the north of Lough Mask and running into it at Keel 
Bridge is Lough Carrah, also of considerable size. 
Into these three large reservoirs flow some two 
hundred miles of streams, and thus it is that the 
Galway river discharges through its mouth the 
drainage of over twelve hundred square miles. 

For the past twenty years both the netting and 
angling of the Galway river has been in the hands 
of Mr. T. G. P. Hallett, who has spared no pains 
to improve the sport. It is a very remarkable 
stretch of angling, some fishers being devoted to it, 
while others dislike the tameness and publicity of the 
surroundings, for the angling is right in the city, 
the walls of the jail rising behind the fisherman. 
Nevertheless, for those who wade or scramble along 
the rocky banks opposite to the angling path, there 
is plenty of hard work and excitement. The n the 
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whole extent of the fishery does not exceed five 
hundred yards, the chief angling being carried on from 




THE ANGLING PATH. 



a fairly wide gravel path at the foot of the prison wall, 
and ending at a bridge a little further down stream. 

All the standard flies will kill, though of course 
the native tackle-makers swear by their own pro- 
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ductions, and it is as well to have some of tiieir 
Goldfinches and other patterns, while here certainly a 
stock of sea trout Hies should be laid in, with which 




THK BANK OPPOSriE TO THE ANGLING PATH. 

to attack the streams or lakes of the county, for the 
Gal way locals tie well and at reasonable prices. In 
early spring large hooks, up to No. 3/0 Limerick, may 
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be used, gradually decreasing the size until as summer 
approaches the very smallest are tried. The prawn, 
however — which all over Ireland is called "shrimp" — 
is the chief lure, and four fish are taken by it for 
every one that is caught with the fly. Formerly, about 
forty years ago, stroke hauling was the usual method 
of catching fish, but of late years such a poaching, 
unsportsmanlike proceeding has nearly been done 
away with — we say nearly, because when the water is 
very low, fish are so thickly packed together that a 
leaded prawn is almost bound to hook fish foul, 
especially if manipulated by the somewhat willing 
hands of the local professionals. Like all the other 
rivers of the kingdom, this one has also shown a 
decreasing yield during the nineties, which culminated 
in 1 897, the very worst on record. 

The Gal way river is certainly not over- netted, 
for each season from six to eight thousand fish pass 
the weirs and Kings Gap into Lough Corrib during 
the netting season, and to these must be added many 
others that run after the nets come off. With regard 
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to this Gap, which has been abused both for its 
position and construction, we do not agree with the 
grumblers. The annexed illustration of the cribs and 
piers, with Mr. Hallett's house, shows the Kings 




THE CRHiS, WITH THE KINGS GAP ON THE RIGHT. 

Gap on the right, and in our humble opinion a fairer 
or better one can hardly be found, and would that 
throughout Ireland they were all as good. 

There is a great deal of poaching on the tribu- 
taries, while there are also a certain amount of 
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obstructions, coupled with considerable pollution ; like- 
wise the ravages of the seals, otters, and birds are in- 
cessant. Nevertheless none of these evils are greater 
to-day than they were twenty years ago, except, 
perhaps, that there are a few more cormorants, etc., 
since the passing of the Wild Birds Protection Act. 

As there are two inspectors and one hundred 
bailiffs employed in the protection of the tributaries 
with their spawning beds, it may then well be asked 
why the Corrib river, with many others, should 
have shown such a persistently decreasing yield 
during the past decade. 

Mr. Hallett attributes this (and no one has had 
better opportunities of observing, or more fully 
availed himself of them) entirely to the ''dominant 
drought of the nineties.** Nearly every year from 
1890 to 1900 has shown a minus rainfall as com- 
pared with the ten preceding years. '*Now," says 
Mr. Hallett, "if you have not got water the fish 
cannot move about, neither go up nor come down, 
and the whole condition of prosperity of a salmon 
fishery is the possibility of fish migration. A 
drought also has an influence on the pollution. If 
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there is a lot of water the pollution will not go very 
far, but if there is very little water, then it becomes 
dangerous. The same with poaching ; the fish are 
very much easier poached when there is not much 
water to protect them. Then there is something 
more : unless there is a sufficient supply of water high 
up in the rivers, the breeding beds are uncovered, 
the spawning ground is diminished, and there is not 
the same breeding area as when there is plenty of 
water. Further, in times of drought there is a lack 
of food supply, which depends entirely on the water, 
and thus every evil to which salmon are ordinarily 
subject is intensified by the absence of water. The 
same with regard to the birds. In our tributary of 
the Clare Gal way mere pools have been left, and 
they are swarming with birds picking the fry out 
of the holes, which they would not be able to do if 
there was plenty of water." 

As the rules of the old Galway Angling Club, 
now defunct, have lately been altered, the ones that 
are now in force will prove interesting to the anglers 
of the present day. 
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Rules for Season 1900 and 1901. 

The angling of the Galway Fishery, let for some years past to 
a club, will be privately let for the season of 1900 by single rods 
to approved applicants. In order to give increased fishing ground 
to each member, the rods will be lessened in number. Nine rods 
were always let to the club, whilst two others were reserved for 
the Fishery, and all have been efficiently used in good water. 
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WEST BRIDGE, GALWAY. 

For the future these nine rods will be reduced to seven, and the 
two reserved rods will be reduced to one. If, however, these rods 
are not all taken for the whole season, then when the river is in 
more than average good order, as tested by height of water and 
catch of fish, the Fishery shall have the right of putting on other 
rods at its discretion up to the old club limit of nine.* 



♦ The seven season rods were all taken in 1900, and hence no extra 
rods were put on. 
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Terms for each Rod. 

(a) BY WHOLE OR HALF SEASON : — 

During the whole season of eight months from 

February ist to September 30th . . . 60 guineas. 

During winter and spring season of four months from 

February ist to May 31st inclusive . • • 35 guineas. 

During summer and autumn season of four months 

from June ist to September 30th . • • 35 guineas. 



(b) BY DAY : — 



During February 

March ist to May 31st 

June 

July 

August and September 



L s. d. 

o 10 o 

15 o 

1 o o 
o 15 o 
o 10 o 



No Sunday fishing allowed. 

Rods, if not all let to whole or half season anglers, may be 
secured in advance for any calendar month, subject to a discount 
of ten per cent, on the daily payments due for the month. 

Each angler shall have the right to all the trout he catches, 
and to one-third of the salmon. 

All anglers must be provided with a licence. These may be 
had at the Fishery Office at J[,\ each. 

Snatching and all forms of illegal fishing shall involve forfeiture 
of fishing rights. 

Every angler for a whole or half season or monthly period 
shall have the right of transferring his rod at any time to a member 
of his family by means of a written permit duly signed and stating 
the duration of the permit, which must be taken to the Fishery 
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Office for registry. It shall not be transferable, and must be given 
up to the river bailiff when it expires. 

If at any time a rod is not used, either by the holder or by 
his transferee, its use and disposal until it be reclaimed shall rest 
with the Fishery. 

In cases of illness a rod may be transferred to another 
angler; the Fishery in all cases of transfers reserves the right 
of approval. 

At the commencement of the netting season on the 15th and 
1 6th of February "The Drain" will be netted for the purpose 
of exercising and maintaining the right. 

Angling is allowed from the piers and cribs in the Saturday 
close time only. 

The Barrack Hole shall be reserved to the owner till 11.30 
each morning for three weeks, beginning on the 16th of June. 

Angling may be by fly or bait. Fly fishing shall not begin 
before 4 am. Bait fishing shall not begin before 9 am. and shall 
end at 6.30 p.m., when the fly may again be used. 

Baits shall be excluded from : — 

( 1 ) The left bank of the river ; 

(2) The high bank near the regulating weir cottage; 

(3) Below the Jail Bridge respectively when the water has 
fallen below certain marks. 

(4) The Drain in general, when the water has fallen below 
other given marks. 

(5) The high bank near the regulating weir cottage in all cases 
during the month of June. 

The Drain shall be fished exclusively from the right side of 
the river. 

No wading shall be allowed when the water is below a given 
mark. 
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Anglers requiring attendants can make arrangements with the 
professional anglers at five shillings a day. 

All salmon caught to be sent at once to the Fish House and 
weighed, according to office rules : one - third of the weight to 
belong to the angler, the remainder to the Fishery. Anglers have 
the option of taking home or of sending away their share, or of 
selling it to the Fishery at the wholesale market price of the day. 

Any difference of opinion between anglers as to their respective 
rights, and any angling question that may arise which is not 
provided for by the rules, shall be referred to the Fishery, and 
their decision shall be final. 

In 1899 the three heaviest spring fish taken by the 
rods were thirty-five pounds, twenty-eight pounds, and 
twenty-seven pounds, the average for the whole spring 
being fourteen pounds. In April, 1902, Captain Palmer 
killed with a prawn the heaviest fish ever taken here — 
42^ lbs., while another of 40 lbs. with several of 30 lbs. 
were landed earlier in the season. The summer and 
autumn run consists chiefly of grilse, but with many 
salmon intermixed, and when the water is in good 
order the numbers caught are always great. In 1899 
the largest single day takes to one rod were twenty- 
one, fifteen, and thirteen, while catches of seven, 
eight, and nine a day were not infrequent. In forty 
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instances seven fish and upwards were got by one rod 
in a day. The largest catch in a week in June was 
132, in July 107, in August 91, and in September 1 12. 
Though the run of salmon and grilse in the 
Galway river in 1899 was, like most of the rivers 
of the kingdom, much below the average, the total 
catch for the season was 1,395 fish, while the lowest 
recorded catch for the past thirty years was 214, 
most of which were large fish taken in the spring. 
Here are the returns to the end of 1901. 



Salmon and Grilse. 



1888 








.. 1,170 


1889 








.. 1,156 


1890 








. 1^657 


I89I 








480 


1892 








• 1,193 


1893 








214 


1894 








897 


1895 








397 


1896 








301 


1897 








394 


1898 








. 1,036 


1899 








• i»395 


1900 








718 


I90I 








944 
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In our humble opinion there are two small matters 
that would be an improvement in the existing rules. 
Firstly, then, surely it would be pleasanter for the 
angler if he were to keep the first fish he landed each 
day, or should he catch several, then let him keep the 
one that weighs nearest to a given weight to be fixed 
by the Fishery, say fourteen pounds for salmon and 
six pounds for grilse. This would probably be 
a fair alteration of the rule up to the 31st May; 
after that date, when the grilse run and an angler 
may take from seven to ten of them in a day, 
he ought to be permitted to keep every third or 
fourth fish. The existing rule by which the fisher 
takes one-third of the total weight of his catch for 
the day can rarely work satisfactorily ; either his 
fish must be cut, which would entirely spoil it for 
sending away, or in order to avoid the mutilation he 
must purchase some odd pounds in order to keep 
it intact. The present rule appears a vexatious and 
somewhat ** finicking" way of dealing with the 
matter, and if the anglers were consulted probably 
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they would prefer to pay a trifle more for their tickets, 
as the making of presents of fish to one's friends, 
especially in the spring, is undoubtedly one of the 
pleasures of angling. Of course if an angler is lucky 
enough to catch more fish than he has friends he can 
begin to sell, but as fish are so few while friends are 
so plentiful, it is indeed rare to hear of an angler 
making money by his sport, for most of us, thank 
goodness, would have to take many more fish than 
is in the least likely in the present state of the rivers 
before the thermometer of good - fellowship rose to 
*' selling point." Also there is always the chance that 
this selling business may turn a good sportsman into 
a pot hunter. We may be old-fashioned, but we do 
not take kindly to the idea of making our sport pay ; 
of course, if salmon could be made as plentiful in the 
rivers as pheasants are in the woods, then the fish- 
selling angler would of necessity be as common as the 
pheasant-selling shooter, but until that is the case, we 
confess to a feeling of annoyance when hearing of 
gentlemen who sell the fish they catch. 
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WITH THE FLY-BEFORE NINE O'CLOCK A.M. 



Our second and final very humble growl (in fact, 
it is hardly audible) at the Galway management is 
that we think the time placed at the disposal of the 
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fly fisher is too short, viz. from 4 a.m. to 9 a.m. To 
begin to fish feeling fresh and happy at 4 a.m. each 
day must mean, except for those on the right side of 
thirty, a visit to ** Bedfordshire " at ten o clock sharp ; 
while there are very few of us who can rise at 3.30 
every morning, for a month at a stretch, without 
feeling the worse for it, and to the angler who comes 
to fish the Gal way river for a month of sport and 
relaxation from the wear and tear of a business life, 
this daily early rising must make a toil of a pleasure, 
while robbing him of the health he would otherwise 
gain. It is all very well to make these early starts 
now and then, but to carry them on habitually for a 
month or longer will, in the case of nine anglers out 
of ten, counteract the benefits sought to be gained 
by fine air, exercise, and excitement. To our mind 
there is no greater drawback to an angling trip than 
to feel one is bound to be at a certain pool at an 
uncomfortably early hour or lose his chance ; in fact, 
one might just as well be going to business every 
morning and hurrying to catch the train. Therefore, 
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in the matter under discussion I venture to suggest to 
the managers of the Galway Fishery that it would 
make more attractive angling and better sport if the 
baits were prohibited up to i p.m. each day, and the 
starting time deferred until 6 a.m. instead of 4 a.m. 

The shrimp fishing is carried on with small 
prawns, freshly caught and boiled each day, as 
those preserved in glycerine are useless except in 
early spring, while so particular are the Galway 
fish that it has been continually noticed that 
prawns which have been cooked the day before 
being used often fail to kill in the hands of the 
crack bait -fishers ; while others coming behind 
them, though not so skilful, but using prawns boiled 
that morning, take fish after fish — a strong proof that 
the Galway fish, like their relations of the Shannon, 
have their senses of taste and smell more fully 
developed than the fish of the Scotch rivers, which 
are cajoled by prawns that have been bottled in 
glycerine for two or three years, and which as the 
cork is removed give off such an ancient and fish- 
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like smell as to make the handling of them any- 
thing but a pleasure. 




GOING DOWN THE LADDER TO WADE THE WEIR. 

The orthodox Galway shrimp tackle consists ol 
but one hook about an inch and a half in length, the 
point of which is inserted near the tail on the under 
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side and brought out below the throat, while a turn 
or two of fine orange silk makes the lure last longer. 
The line is leaded according to the depth of the 
water, which is never very deep, as the shrimp is 
essentially a low-water lure. The fresh-boiled small 
prawns are much more tender than larger ones, or 
than those preserved in glycerine ; consequently they 
have to be renewed frequently, often after only half 
a dozen throws, for they are worked with the fly rod 
and cast in nearly the same way as the fly itself; 
but surely the substitution of a bait rod with under- 
hand casting would make this tender lure last much 
longer. 

In the hands of the Lydon family — John and 
Mike and their sons — is the fly tying and ghillieing 
of the river. Very neat in their workmanship, and 
supremely confident are they in the fascinations of 
what they produce. Here are some of their patterns, 
which they stoutly maintain will beat any Scotch 
ones ; of course the Goldfinch comes first. 
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Tag: Silver twist and orange floss. 

Tail: Topping and Indian crow. 

But : Black ostrich herl. 

Body : Two turns of black floss, remainder dark 
claret floss, silver tinsel, claret hackle from 
commencement of claret floss, jay at shoulder. 

Wing: Canary yellow fibres of dyed swan, three, 
four, or five toppings over all according to 
size of fly, blue macaw feelers. 

Head: Black ostrich herl. 

The Goldfinches are varied by black floss bodies, 
with black hackle and blue jay at shoulder, and by 
yellow floss bodies, with yellow hackle and blue 
hackle at shoulder. 

The green and orange and purple and orange are 
also used, but if the three sorts of Goldfinch are 
tried unsuccessfully, then it is usually a sure sign it 
is **all up" with the fly for the moment. 

With regard to Lough Corrib, though large 
numbers of salmon pass into it, very few are caught, 
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while those that are taken are usually captured at the 
north end of the lake ; indeed, Corrib is more famed 
for the number and weight of its heavy trout and 
pike than for its salmon. 

Some ten miles above Galway city the lake 
receives on its eastern shore the waters of the 
Clare Galway river, the best part of which is owned 
and preserved for his own use by Lord Clanmorris, 
and consists of five miles on the right bank with 
three on the left, the three nearest the lake being one 
continuous stretch of deep, slow - running water 
useless for the rod. Above this are some fair pools, 
but the river is essentially a high-water one, as the 
fish cannot come up except in floods, at which times, 
as the water becomes very dirty, it does not come into 
ply until it has been falling for two days. Very 
strong winds also soon make the river thick by the 
wash from the banks. In times of drought the water 
almost ceases to flow, owing to the numerous 
•'swallow'' holes, with a disastrous result to the 
salmon fry and the angling in general. 
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Above this long stretch of deep water are some 
good pools, notably the ** Round Pool *' at the 
bend of the river at Lydican ; then comes the 
**Fox Covert," and another below Montragh village, 
while some two hundred yards on Corrib side of 
Carraghmore Bridge is also a pretty good cast. 
Salmon seldom reach these pools before May, 
although in 1898 Mr. Raoul Joyce, one of the 
Galway Conservators, killed a spring fish on the 
29th of March, the earliest known of for a long 
time. There are no sea trout, and it is chiefly as a 
grilse river that the Clare Galway is at its best. 
These come with any July flood in considerable 
numbers, for as many as thirteen have been taken in 
the day by Mr. Graham, of Galway, though two or 
three is the average. Salmon run about ten pounds, 
grilse six pounds. They lay hold of blue phantoms, 
eels tail, and prawns in dirty water, while the best 
flies are black and crimson Goldfinch, black and 
orange, green and orange, Thunder and Lightning, 
Silver Doctor, with others of the standard patterns. 
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The close season is the same as that of Galway 
river, and all kelts have departed long before clean 
fish arrive. Netting begins i6th February and ends 
31st August. The rods begin ist February and cease 
15 th October. 

The next tributary of any size is the Black 
River, with the town of Shrule on its banks, some 
seven miles from Lough Corrib shore. It has a run 
of seventeen miles, but is not of much account as 
an angling water. Keeping round the head of the 
lake and passing Cong, where Lord Ardilaun and 
Mr. Hudson sometimes fish a net, the Bealanabrack 
falls in on the west side at Maam Inn, after flowing 
twelve miles through Joyce's Country. It is good 
for an occasional autumn fish in big water. 

A little to the south of this comes Oughterard Inn, 
by which flows the Avonriff" or Oughterard river, 
where fish are also to be met with in the high waters 
of the back end, while also a good number are caught 
from the lake by the boats from the pleasant inns at 
each of these places.* 

* On these tributaries angling ends on 30th September. 
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We will now take leave of the City of Galway, 
and working our way along the coast to the west, 
we will deal with the principal fisheries as they are 
met with. To describe every little stream or lake to 
which salmonidce ascend in times of flood would 
occupy too much space, for there are fully fifty of 
such with about double that number of lakelets. 
Those who wish to get fuller details of these will 
be able to find out all they require in Galway, 
Recess, Clifden, or Leenane. A drive of nine miles 
along the shores of Galway Bay brings us to the 
mouth of the Spiddal, flowing from a chain of lakes, 
of which Lough Boliska is the nearest to the sea. 

The country here belongs to Lord Morris, who 
usually lets the angling. The river, though but two 
and a half miles in length, holds a great number of 
sea trout with a good few salmon, averaging about 
eight pounds, though now and then one is got of 
ten or eleven pounds. The rod and the flies that are 
good for Ballinahinch will be equally effective here 
and through all these parts of Connemara. 

Though the mouth of the Spiddal is but nine 
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miles from that of the Galway river, up which 
there are clean fish running in February, March, 
and April, all of which must pass the mouth of the 
Spiddal, it is remarkable that this small river has 
never been known to hold a fresh -run fish before 
the middle of June, but nevertheless the river is 
declared open on the ist of February! As the nets 
come off on the 15th of August, their season is thus 
limited to two months, but even during this short 
period they are only worked spasmodically, and 
more with the view of providing the house and 
paying the expenses of the netting than with any 
idea of making a profit, as for the past three years 
the take has not averaged one hundred fish a season. 
Forty years ago the father of the present Lord 
Morris, after supplying the house and his friends, 
used to sell about ;^30 worth of fish at 3//. a pound, 
the fish being netted in the river at a weir that has 
now been destroyed. Lord Morris attributes the 
decrease of fish in his waters chiefly to poaching, 
and the evidence he gave on this head before the 
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Commissioners of the Irish Inland Fisheries Com- 
mission of 1900 is so strong, so clear, and so 
sensible as to deserve the fullest publicity. Said 
his lordship : — 

" I wish to state after long experience, not 
indeed in a fishing way, but I went fifty - three 
circuits through Ireland as judge, and in my 
opinion there will never be anything practical in 
the way of putting down poaching unless the 
Constabulary are to do it, and I look upon every- 
thing else as the merest palliative. Poaching is 
certainly illegal. Why should not the police put 
down what is illegal as they do illicit whiskey ? No 
watchers now will be sturdy enough to summon 
people and make themselves unpopular ; they do 
not want to get the * dog s knock ' at the next fair 
or market they go to. I cannot understand some 
suggestions I saw about taking the police out of 
their proper sphere. This poaching is a breach 
of the law, and what is their proper sphere but to 
assert the law.'^ I think both the Constabulary 
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and the Coastguards ought to be instructed to 
prevent poaching, and that they should be rewarded 
and paid extra out of the seizures and summonses. 
In the old days my visitor has often gone out 
and caught as many as eight salmon with the rod 
before breakfast, but now people often stay three 
days with me and are delighted if they take even 
one salmon ! Once you get into these wild districts, 
the very places in which they made illicit whiskey, 
then it is absolutely necessary to have the police. 
I have heard my father say that when he was a 
boy he could see, standing on our hall doorstep, 
the fires of nine stills every autumn evening. Now 
there is no making of illicit whiskey near me at all, 
because the police have rendered it impossible ; 
and as they have put that illegal traffic down, so 
I believe they could put down this poaching." 

On leaving the Spiddal, the Inver is the next 
fishery of importance. Mr. Moreton Frewen 
(that warm and eloquent advocate of State-aided 
hatcheries — good luck to his efforts!) is the lessee, 
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and, almost needless to say, he has a hatchery at 
Inver which has been a great success. He has 
turned the fishery into a small club, the members 
comprising the Earls Cairns and Warwick, Lords 
Castletown and Dunraven, Sir John Arnott, Mr. 
Mansell, and those two eminent raiders, Sir John 
Willoughby and Dr. Jameson. Maam Cross Roads 
is the nearest railway station, some twenty-five miles 
from Inver Lodge. The feature of the fishery is its 
white trout, which begin to run about the 20th of 
June ; and Inver, with the adjoining Costello, are 
perhaps the two best white trout fisheries in Ireland. 

In the recently ended season of 1901, on July 
30th Sir John Arnott got 67 trout, weighing 48^^ lbs., 
and Mr. G. Cornwallis West, 50 trout, weighing 
27!^ lbs. ; August 1st, Mr. F" re wen, 74 trout, weigh- 
ing 54 lbs. ; August 3rd, Mr. West, 60 trout, weighing 
43!^ lbs. ; August 6th, Earl of Warwick, i salmon, 5 1 
trout, weighing 38 lbs.; September nth, 12th, 13th, 
14th, two rods, I salmon, 142 trout; September i6th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th, Mr. Frewen, 137 trout, weighing 
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105 lbs.; while right up to the end of October the 
sport kept good, and I think I am correct in saying 
the total was nearly 2,000 sea trout. 

A few miles after leaving Inver mouth the famed 
Cashla or Costello Fishery is reached. The river 
and half the lake are owned by Mr. H. R. Laing, 
while the rest of the fishery he leases from Mr. 
Berridge, of Ballinahinch. The Cashla flows from 
a chain of lakes, divided into Upper and Lower 
Costello Fisheries. The lake nearest the sea — 
Gleniemurrin — is included in the lower fishery, and 
there is always enough water in the Cashla to take 
fish to this lake, which has a circumference of about 
twelve miles, but is never fished by more than two 
boats with two rods in each. High floods scatter 
the fish and take them through Gleniemurrin to the 
upper lakes. 

The river has a run of about three and a half 
miles, in which distance there are just a dozen 
good bank casts, of which the Rock, Round 
Reedy, Island, Crooked, Carrickamore, Cabbage, 
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and Dinner are the best. No waders are wanted, 
though in times of flood knee boots are useful to 
those who particularly wish to keep dr)'^-shod. A 
fourteen -foot rod will cover all the water. For 
salmon the best months are July and October; 
sea trout run from about the 20th of June to the 
end of the season. Though in some years the 
prawn kills well, the fly is the chief lure ; orange 
and grouse, with a local Thunder and Lightning 
are the great favourites. As many as one hundred 
and fifty salmon have been got in the season, but 
the take of these is a fluctuating one. It is on 
record that Mrs. Laing took nine of eight pounds in 
one day, which is the average weight, while a long 
time further back there is a record of two hundred 
sea trout to one rod in a day. Averaging a 
pound each, early in the season they are partial 
to black or grey bodied flies with silver tinsel 
and mixed wing, while later on they prefer olive 
bodies mixed with red and blue. Indeed, the sea 
trout is a much more fastidious feeder than his 
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big relation the salmon, for if in certain rivers and 
lakes dark bodies kill well, then it will be improbable 
that gaudy combinations will give anything like 
such good results. Mr. Laing keeps this fishery 
entirely in his own hands, though now and then, 
when unable to stay for October, he has let it 
during that month. 

Half a mile below the Cash la mouth the bay 
narrows so much that the tides form a salt-water 
rush, where in dry seasons salmon are often taken 
with a blue fly, when other baits or flies are of no 
use. Mr. H. R. Laing, the lessee of this fine 
fishery, has for the past five years hatched out 
200,000 sea trout ova, and is just beginning to 
reap the benefit of his perseverance, as in 1901 his 
take jumped from 2,000 in 1900 to 2,800 sea trout. 
The best day was 1 24 to four rods ; the previous 
best day, some ten years ago, having been 125 
to three rods. In July four rods had 433 in a 
week, and many other takes of about that sort 
were made right up to the end of the season. 
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The Upper Costello Fishery belongs to Mr. 
F. R. M. Crozier, of 19, Lower Dominick Street, 
Dublin, and is worked from Fermoyle Lodge, a 
newly-built stone house twenty miles from Maam 
Cross Roads Station, which is let fully furnished, 
with plate and linen. The angling is chiefly in 
seventeen lakes, on all of which there are boats, 
while none of them are more than thirty minutes* 
walk from the lodge. In wet seasons salmon come 
up out of Lough Gleniemurrin, and as many as 
ten have been had in a day. There are some 
miles of both banks of the upper Cashla river 
with some good pools, for this river joins the 
whole chain of lakes together. In 1900 one thou- 
sand three hundred white trout and twenty salmon 
were captured; in 1899 (one of the worst on 
record in Connemara) under seven hundred white 
trout and only ten salmon were caught. There is 
ample room for four rods. 

Next comes the Furnace and Screeb Fishery, 
these two streams falling into the head of Kilkieran 
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Bay, with their upper waters rising near Maam Cross 
Roads. There are about fifty-two lakes more or less 
connected with the fishery and having the same water- 
shed. Only ten of these which are in direct connection 
with the river are seriously fished ; they are good all 
over, though the " butts," or places where the river 
enters the lakes, are specially good, some being fished 
from the banks and others from boats. The best of 
them are Drumscarriff Butt, Ashleam Butt, Lady s 
Pool, Cornaree Butt, Corn-a-geerah Butt, Hatchery 
Pool, and Screeb Butt ; while in the salt water of the 
estuary there are the upper, middle, and lower stands. 
The best flies are the Black and Claret Jay, Thunder 
and Lightning, Dusty Miller, Butcher, Black and 
Silver (a jointed fly), Grey Monkey ; small flies on 
sizes 7, 8, 9 Limerick. The prawn is at times good 
in the runs, no other bait being of any use. Of late 
years the take has been about one hundred and fifty 
salmon and grilse, the former averaging ten pounds 
and the latter six pounds, although fish of twenty-six 
pounds have been got. Salmon run from the 15th of 
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June to the ist of October, the sea trout appearing 
about the 25th of June. 

This is a high-water fishery rather than a medium 
one, and works best on a faHing water with a fairly 
bright, brisk day, a good flood keeping it in order 
for a week or ten days. In times of drought the 
water is intensely clear. As many as five hundred 
salmon have been taken in a season, when two rods 
often got between thirty and forty in the day. 
There is a good hatchery, turning out half a million 
salmon and sea trout yearly. 

The brown trout are not fished for systematically, 
but both bull and brown trout are at times got, 
some of the brownies going up to six pounds. The 
estuary is also full of bass and mullet. The lower 
lake is so close to the beach that at spring tides the 
fish are carried directly into it, which makes the 
angler here independent of rain, Loch Garvey, in 
Ross-shire, on the Inverpolly shootings, being, we 
think, the only other instance of such close proximity 
to the sea. 
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In addition to the lakes and the river, there are 
three first-class stands in the salt water of the estuary 
near the Screeb mouth. Fish are only caught here 
on the ebb of the tide, when the rapid run tempts 




SCREEB BUTT. GEORGIE ST. GEORGE, yETAT 8J, "IN HIM." 

them to pass upwards. These stands fish for about 
two hours, during which time Mr. St. George has 
often had five or six fish of six to sixteen pounds, 
besides losing others. In September he also often 
gets very red fish from this salt-water run, though 
thickly covered with sea lice. 
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In addition to the salmon, the take of sea trout 
varies from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred, 
averaging a little over one pound. Black Jay, 
Grey Monkey, blue and claret with a mixed wing, 
and claret and jay are the favourite flies. 

This fishery, together with the Furnace, is held on 
a long lease by Mr. Howard Bligh St. George, who 
keeps it entirely in his own hands. It will always 
give sport to four rods, and to double that number 
as soon as floods have stocked the waters. 

The F'urnace falls into the sea a little to the 
south of the Screeb, and though it has a run of 
some five miles, it is but a small stream and not of 
much account for the rod, as the fish run up at once 
to the lakes from which it flows. Of these there 
are five, two of them large, with very good ** butts," 
although as Mr. St. George has such a vast extent 
of fishing at Screeb, the Furnace lakes are not fished 
at all hard, but twenty-five fish with about five 
hundred sea trout should be got. One rod has 
often had thirty in the day, some of them weighing 
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as heavy as five pounds. There are sluice gates 
in the lower lake which regulate the water, which 
can thus be kept in good order for fully a week 
after a flood, but it is best at medium height on 
a dark, breezy day. It will carry four rods, and 
opens with the Screeb on the ist of February, and 
closes on the 31st of October. 

Next comes the Gowla Fishery, close to the 
village of Cashel, on the east side of the head of 
Birtenbury Bay, and five miles from Ballinahinch 
Station. Angling is carried on from the comfort- 
able Zetland Arms Hotel, managed by Mr. J. J. 
0*Loghlen. The weekly fishing ticket is £2 105., 
while board and lodging is 10^. a day. The river 
is about three miles in length, and limited to three 
rods. There are also three boats on the large lake 
and two more on other lakes, so, as two anglers 
are in each boat, this makes a total of thirteen in 
all. The rules are nearly similar to those in force 
at Ballinahinch, while during July, August, and 
September there is rarely a vacant beat, so that 
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anglers will do well to write before arriving at the 
*' Zetland Arms/' so as to make sure of their sport. 
Quite at the head of Birtenbury Bay, a short distance 
to the west of the Gowla, is the famous 

Ballinahinch Fishery. 

The river of that name empties the loughs of 
Ballinahinch, Inagh, Derryclare, and Glendalough, 
into the head of which last - named lake flows 
the Recess river. The anglers take up their 
quarters at the comfortable Railway Hotel at 
Recess with the station close by, while the journey 
from Dublin is pleasantly made in some seven 
hours. The hotel charges are 70^. a week, 
which, considering the shortness of the season 
and the excellence of the quarters, is cheap 
enough. The Ballinahinch river is only a short one 
of some two miles, and is the property of Mr. 
Berridge, of Ballinahinch Castle, who also owns the 
whole of the angling of Lough Inagh, which, 
together with other adjoining anglings, is rented en 
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bloc by General Beresford, of 76, Jermyn Street, 
London, who sublets such portions as he does not 
require for himself or his friends, so that any anji^ler 
wishing to visit Ballinahinch has but to write to the 
General at the above address to ensure a courteous, 
prompt, and explicit reply to his inquiries. 

The Generals experience, unfortunately, does 
not differ from that of other river owners and 
renters, for the angling has fallen off considerably, 
a sad fact which is also fully confirmed by Mr. 
Robinson, who for many years has been the agent 
at Ballinahinch Castle. He remembers that about 
twenty years ago, when the river was netted fairly 
hard, and when also there were cribs at work, that 
then the fishing was far better than it is now. In 
those halcyon times a fair day with the rod meant 
from five to ten salmon, with some fifty white trout ; 
at that period Mr. Robinson took from **The Big 
Rapid '* eleven fish in a short day. but now, alas ! 
that famous catch does not give eleven in the whole 
season. '* Coghlan's Point *' was another noted 
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throw, so keenly sought for by the anglers of those 
days that many were content to sleep by the pool 
for fear of losing their chance, whereas it is now 
thought lucky if this pool yields even a fish in the 
day. Mr. Robinson and others who are best able 
to judge attribute this falling off to the incessant 
poaching which is carried on just before the fish 
commence to spawn, while the sea trout are addi- 
tionally damaged by further raids made on them 
in the sea, near the mouth of the river, by the 
nets of the mackerel boats, each one often daily 
getting from fifty to sixty white trout. During 
the close time, from ist of November to ist of. 
February, there are about sixty watchers employed 
at ;^4 a head (poor enough pay in all conscience !), 
though as a set-off in the angling season they are 
all engaged as boatmen or ghillies at 3^. (yd. a day, 
with their lunch found. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that these watchers are natives of this 
district, so thus if they do catch a poacher it will 
be nearly certain they will either be prosecuting a 
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relation or a friend ; consequently the watching is 
a farce. If half the number of watchers were 
brought from a distance, and if the police were 
instructed to assist them in preventing poaching, 
then the good times would doubtlessly return ; but 
as long as the bulk of the fish are killed on the 
shallows of the tributaries before they have spawned, 
no improvement can be hoped for. In the ten years 
from 1890 to 1899 the total of the poaching fines 
came to £\ 3^. 8^., while in seven of those years 
there was not one single conviction recorded! Never- 
theless, even in these bad times for sport, the angler 
may do worse than arrange for a '' rod " with 
General Beresford. 

Immediately above the river and Lough Ballina- 
hinch comes Lough Derryclare, both of them 
about three miles in length by nearly a mile in 
width. These are followed by Lough Inagh, about 
one mile longer than the others, but which fills 
and empties more quickly, although a good flood 
will last both river and lakes for a fortnight without 
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fresh rain, as the lakes do best in moderately low 
water with a brisk south-easterly wind. 

This upper lake of Inagh is limited to five boats, 
though there is room for more. At the foot of it 




LOUGH INAGH. 



are the locally famed casts of Cosseeloo (running fish) 
and Rough Point. Three fish in a day is now 
thought an extra good take, but with Inagh in 
order it should never fail to give a fish a day, plus 
a good basket of sea trout, for as they spread them- 
selves all over it, it is the best lake of the four. 
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Formerly there used to be a fair show of spring 
fish in March and April, but these have been entirely 
exterminated. Grilse begin to run in June, followed 
by salmon and sea trout in July and August. 

Lough Derryclare also carries five boats, and is 
famed for its well-known *'Butt** cast, where the 
water running in from Lough Inagh causes great 
numbers of salmon and grilse to assemble in the 
narrows. 

On Ballinahinch lake there are also some noted 
salmon casts, such as the Rock, Snabeg, and Canal 
Bridge. The Rock is famed for once having given 
General Beresford a day of fourteen fish ; while 
Snabeg. which fishes best in high water, should 
yield even nowadays from four to eight a day when 
in order. 

Included in the area of this fishery are several 
smaller lakes which give good sport. Of these, 
Lough Glendalough, one and a half miles by half 
a mile, rejoices in a ** Butt'* of its own. and is limited 
to two boats. Lough Attery, about a mile square, 
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is fished by one boat, and the ** Two Gormans " 
yield good sport for another one ; also there is one 
boat on Lough Lhanakheela, while Lough Oorid, 
one and a half miles by half a mile, has room for 
two. The Ballinahinch river has thirteen good 
pools, chiefly cast from the bank, though a few are 
boated ; however, no waders are wanted, while a 
sixteen-foot rod will do the work. When the water 
is small, only two rods are allowed to fish, but it takes 
four when in real good order. ** Carrig Vohr " is 
the top pool, followed in rapid succession by Upper 
and Lower Plank, Colonel's. Greenpoint, No. 3, 
the Rapid, No. 5, Littlt-, and Big Coghlan, the 
Rushes, Eel Weir, Old Salmon Weir, and Poul-na- 
heira. The gaff may be used from the commence- 
ment of the season. 

The best flies are Black Jay, Blue Doctor, Jock 
Scot, Thunder and Lightning, Grey Monkey, and 
Silver Grey, sizes 4 to 10 Limerick. All lures 
are permitted, the shrimp being the best. General 
Beresford's heaviest take of late years has been . 
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fifteen grilse and salmon in an afternoon, while 
during the whole of one season he averaged 275 
fish a day. Salmon run from nine to eleven pounds, 
grilse about seven pounds. Takes of from ten to 
fifteen have often been got, while forty-nine were 
once taken from the middle beat in five consecutive 
days. 

Sea trout begin to run from the 20th of June 
to the middle of August, varying from three- 
quarters of a pound up to seven pounds. Sixty- 
three to one rod is the record take during General 
Beresford s time. Flies 7 to 1 1 size, blacks, blues, 
clarets, greys, olives, and silvers. 

There has been no netting of late years. The 
rod season is from the ist of February to the 31st 
of October. For salmon and trout combined the 
first half of July is the best, though of course there 
are more trout later on, though not so fresh. 

Annexed are the rules of this justly celebrated 
fishery : — 
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1899. 
BALLINAHINCH FISHERV. 

ALL TICKETS TO BE TAKEN OUT SUBJECT TO FOLLOWING RULES : — 

The stands are all known by numbers, and have boats with 
same numbers. 

Three stands will be selected by lessee for himself and landlord 
(if they be present), and three similar ones may usually be obtain- 
able (on the same roster) for visitors, at £,1 per diem. 

I s, d. 

o 15 o 

• 3 15 o 
6 15 o 



12 o o 
per diem 076 



Daily Ticket 
Weekly 
Fortnightly 
Monthly 
Sea-Trout Lakes 

Boats supplied gratis. 

Stands will be assigned bi-weekly in fair daily rotation. 

Brown trout fishing free. 

Cars to and from the lakes, 71. daily. 

RULES. 

1. No one can fish for salmon or sea trout without a licence. 

2. Visitors must pay for tickets before they can be permitted 
to fish. 

3. Tickets are not transferable in any sense, but exchanges 
can be arranged. 

4. All disputes must be referred to the lessee. 
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5. No boatmen to be employed but those told off by the 
mana.er. 

6. No boatman or attendant may fish in the absence of his 
employer, or simultaneously with him ; and under no circumstance 
may he kill fish himself, on peril of dismissal and prosecution. 

7. Boatmen being liable to be fined for any injury to a boat, 
ticket-holders are expected to report any circumstance rendering a 
boat unfit for immediate use, in order tliat the offenders may be 
traced and repairs effected. 

8. Boats must each evening be left at the place assigned to 
them, properly hauled up, and all dead fish, bails, or blood 
removed. 

9. Boatmen will be punished for transgressing Rules 7, 8. 14, 16. 

10. No stand can be fished, or boat made use of, unless same 
has been allotted or special sanction has been obtained. 

11. There being long recognised rules as to the limits of each 
stand, wilful infringement thereof may cause forfeiture of ticket 

1 2. Any stand not actually occupied in person before 1 1 a.m. 
will become vacant, and can be fished by the occupant of the 
affiliated stand, without further reference under rule 10; in such 
a case the original assignee forfeits all exclusive claim to that stand 
for that day. On each lake stand the boat correspondingly num- 
bered must be used by nominee, or the stand is not occupied. 

13. A ticket-holder can take out a friend on his stand, on 
payment of 51. per diem. 'I'his applies to ladies using a rod. 
2X. 6d, on trout stands. 

14. Fishermen must be careful not to disturb (unnecessarily) 
the water at any time. 
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15. All fish taken belong to the ticket-holder. 

16. No sea trout under eleven inches may be killed. 

1 7. No fishing permitted on Sundays. 

All cheques to be made payable to General Beresford,* or 
order. 

Such cheques to be "«<?/ negotiablf^' and crossed to National 
Bank, Clifden 

Quitting Ballinahinch, we come to Clifden, on the 
Owenglin river, but as it does not flow from any 
lake, and has but a run of ten miles, unless the 
angler finds it just right it is not worth his while 
to stay on in hopes of a flood, for there are better 
angling quarters at Kylemore Inn, some dozen miles 
to the north of Clifden. 

The Dawros river empties Kylemore lake, and 
both yield first-rate sport, which at times is sufficient 
to keep four or five rods at work. 

In that charming book, A Year of Liberty in 
Ireland, the late Dr. Peard tells with great glee 
how, in the middle of one August (we think in 1867), 



* Furlher particulars, 76, Jermyn Street, London. 
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in his first attack on Lough Kylemore, he took from 
it five salmon, headed by one of twelve pounds, 
together with eighteen white trout, the largest being 
five pounds, and over twenty ** brownies " of about 
one pound each — truly a pretty day. Although 
that happened thirty years ago, the sport still remains 
good, though perhaps not quite on a par with the 
score of the day mentioned. 

To the north of Kylemore, about half-way on 
the road to Leenane, there is Lough Fee, drained 
by the Gulfin river, each giving good sport when 
in order, and easily reached from the inns of 
Leenane or Kylemore. With Lough Fee the 
Gal way anglings come to an end as far as its 
western shores are concerned. 

There are, however, all round its coasts many 
smaller streams, which give good sport with sea 
trout when in flood. Permission is rarely refused, and 
the angler's chief difficulty when making an attack 
on them will be the question of accommodation. On 
the east and south-east the county of Galway is 
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bounded by Lough Derg and the Shannon, until it 
is joined by its tributary, the Suck, a large river 
coming from the north, with a length of eighty-two 
miles, the greater part forming the county march 
between Galway and Roscommon. Its waters hold 




THE SHANNON AT PORTUMNA. 



salmon, trout, and pike, but the former are so severely 
poached, that no angler would go especially to the 
Suck for his sport. 

Lough Derg, though salmon are caught in it, is 
more famed for its daping for trout with the natural 
May fly, which comes up about the 20th of May 
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to last for three weeks. Trout run Urge, and will 
average three pounds, while they haV^ been caught 
up to twenty pounds, and in the good times as many 
as one hundred have been taken by one rod in a day, 
although nothing approaching that can be expected in 
these days, for the Lough is hard poached during the 
close time, and it is to be regretted that there is no 
licence imposed on the trout rods, which Would form 
the nucleus of a protection fund. Portumna is head- 
quarters for anglers at the Galway end of Lough 
Derg ; while in the Shannon, between there and 
Banagher, there are some fair salmon casts, which 
give a few fish about the time of the May fly 
season, when the water is right. 
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The Errive River. 

Delphi Fishery. 

Carrownisky River. 

BuNowEN or Louisberg River. 

The Newport or Beltra River. 

Lough Beltra. 

Lough Feeagh. 

Lough Furnace. 

Burrishoole River. 

owengarve river and mulranny hotel. 

OWENDUFF AND TaRSAGHAUNMORE WITH CROY LoDGE. 
OWENMORE, MuNIIIN, AND LoUGH CaRROWMORE. 

Glenamoy. 

muingnabo. 

Cloonaghmore. 

BUNREE. 

MoY, LouGH Conn, and Lough Cullen. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE COUNTY OF MAYO 

Proceeding northwards from Kylemore, we soon 
reach McKeown's beautifully placed and comfortable 
inn at Leenane, on the shores of Killary Harbour, 
and it is to the enterprising landlord that the traveller 
is indebted for the good, cheap daily service of cars 
between Clifden and Westport. 

A few miles beyond Leenane the county of Mayo 
is entered, where the Errive, or Erriff, after a course 
of twenty miles, falls into the extreme head of Killary 
Bay, with Aashleigh Inn at its mouth. It opens for 
nets and rods on the 15th of February, although 
no fish are found in it before April. The nets cease 
the end of August, and the rods continue till end 
of October. As neither the Erriff nor any of its 
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tributaries flow from lakes, it is entirely dependent 
on rain ; but given plenty of wet weather, then it 
still yields fair sport. There are six beats on the 
river, let at 75. 6d, a day, or ;^8 a month, the angler 
keeping his catch. 

The falling off in the quantity of fish is attributed 
by the local fishermen entirely to the havoc wrought 
by the bag nets outside the Killaries on Achill 
Island. Before they existed one net with one boat 
and four men used to get from six hundred to eight 
hundred fish in a season from Killary Bay. At the 
present time it is only by very hard fishing that 
one hundred can be taken. 

It is said that clean fish are in the river towards 
the end of April, but there is no real run until June, 
in which month one rod in 1901 had five fish in 
a day, while grilse with sea trout were then showing 
in good numbers. Owing, however, to its de- 
pendency on rain, the Erriff is hardly a river for the 
angler who cares only for salmon or sea trout ; but 
for those who do not despise the ** brownie," then in 
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times of drought, when the river is useless, there are 
plenty of lakes accessible from Aashleigh which are 
well stocked, while as a change the sea fishing is first 
class, and the scenery grand ; so to those who are of a 
carpe diem nature these are excellent quarters. 

Continuing our way round the north shore of the 
Killaries, about eight miles to the west the Bun- 
doragha river falls into the sea after a short run 
of a mile and a half. It drains the lakes of Delphi 
(nearest to the sea), Dhulough, and Glencullen, 
which together with the river form the well-known 
Delphi F'ishery, perhaps more famed for the number 
and weight of its sea trout than for its salmon. 

From 1883 to 1887 the then lessee, Mr. Wien- 
holt, kept a hatchery which was attended with 
remarkable success, so much so that the increase of 
fish was followed by an excessive multiplication 
of the nets. The larger stock of fish also 
added considerably to the cost of preservation, 
which resulted in the detection of many poachers ; 
but no sooner were fines inflicted than the Dublin 
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Castle people remitted them on appeal, which so 
disgusted the lessee that, ** not being disposed to 
breed fish for poachers," he gave up the hatchery, 
preferring to have fewer fish with less trouble and 
expense, all incurred for nothing. As soon as the 
hatchery was discontinued, the numbers of the fish 
began to diminish, while the nets in their turn quickly 
followed suit. 

The Delphi Fishery belongs to the Marquis of 
Sligo and is always let ; but as no reliable informa- 
tion as to the sport of the present day has been 
obtainable, we are not in a position to say anything 
about it, though probably, like unto all other fisheries, 
this one has not escaped the universal falling off, 
especially as the closely adjacent ErrifT river has 
been a severe sufferer. 

Leaving the Bundoragha, and keeping along the 
coast, we cross the Carrownisky (twelve miles long), 
and then arrive at Louisberg and the Bunowen 
river (thirteen miles). Here Mrs. Girr has a nice little 
hotel, from which the Carrownisky can be fished 
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by Lord Sligos permission. The Bunowen river 
he keeps strictly in his own hands. July and August 
are the best months for the Carrownisky, September 
and October for the Bunowen. The nets of the two 
streams commence on the ist of July and cease on 
the 15th of September, while on the Carrownisky the 
rods begin with the nets and continue to the 31st of 
October, but on the Bunowen they start on the ist of 
June — a month sooner than the nets — and keep on till 
the 31st of October. 

As an example of the daring determination of 
the poachers of this out-of-the-way district, it 
may be related that some years ago, when the 
tacksman, who since the opening of that particular 
season had hardly had a fish in his nets, happened 
to be at the mouth of the Bunowen on one Sunday 
morning, and seeing a few fish splashing in the sea, 
he persuaded his men to shoot the net, which when 
brought to the shore, to his great joy held more than 
one hundred splendid silvery fellows. Thinking that 
he had done sufficient law-breaking for one day, and 
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delighted with the result, he had the nets hung up 
to dry, while resolving to be hard at work again early 
the next day. 

On coming to the river on Monday morning, he 
found that his nets had vanished during the night, 
while, maddening to behold, the fish were pushing 
their way up the river in hundreds. Now the 
poachers of the district had heard of the Sunday 
great haul, so fearing that the tacksman would 
get every fish, they stole his nets, which as long as 
the run lasted they kept possession of, while poaching 
the river every night and making large takes. As 
soon as the run was over the missing property was 
returned to the poles it had been removed from! In 
this case, perhaps, the tacksman was as bad as the 
poachers ; nevertheless, our sympathies have always 
been with him, although probably enlisted on his 
side by hearing a friend relate the story in the terse, 
strong language in which it was told to him by the 
unfortunate victim. 

Between Louisberg and Newport there are num- 
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bers of small streams, but none of them worth 
devoting much time to, so we will push on through 
Westport, to make for the pleasant shelter of 
McDeverells Hotel at Newport, with its modest 
terms of 30^. a week. 

Seven miles inland is Lough Beltra, parts of its 
banks being owned by Sir Roger Palmer and Major 
Knox, and from this lake the Newport river flows, both 
being free to visitors at the hotel, the boat with the 
necessary man for the lake costing 5^. a day. No 
waders are wanted for the river, which when in order 
gives a certain amount of sport, but not very much, 
as the fish run through it for the lake without making 
a long halt. In Lough Beltra good baskets of sea 
trout, with a grilse or two, are often made, while there 
are also large brown trout. 

A few miles to the west of Newport are Loughs 
Feeagh and Furnace, drained by the short river of 
Burrishoole. Permission must be got from Mr. 
H. M. A. Jones, of Burrishoole Lodge, for the river 
and Lough Furnace ; while to the Marquis of Sligo, 
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or his agent, applications for leave on Lough Feeagh 
must be addressed. If leave be given, then baskets of 
from half a dozen to three dozen sea trout may be 
made here in moist weather during July and August. 

Continuing our way along th^ north coast of 
Clew Bay, by car or by rail, about ten miles from 
Newport we come to the Mulranny Hotel, on the 
border of the Curraun peninsula, and owned by the 
Midland and Great Western Railway — an oasis in 
the desert, round which there are many lakes, 
together with the little Owengarve river on the 
road to Newport. A drive of fifteen miles due north 
of Mulranny will bring us to Croy Lodge, and the 
Owenduff (seventeen miles long), with its tributary 
with the long name of Tarsaghaunmore, the angling 
of which is usually let by the owner of Croy Lodge, 
to whom application should be made. 

To the north of the Owenduff the Owenmore 
falls into the extreme head of the narrow, lengthy 
Bay of Tullaghan. It is a river of considerable 
importance, draining one hundred and thirty square 
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miles in the thirty miles of its course, but in this is 
included the area of Lake Carrowmore (five miles 
lonor by one wide) and several lesser ones. The 
tributaries are numerous, the Oweniny beinjj the 
chief one. The Owenmore proper rises in Lake 
Dallybaun, almost in the centre of Mayo, and flowinj^ 
to the west, throucjh the Barony of Erris. it winds 
round the northern slopes of the Nephin Hills. 
Being a mountain river, it soon runs low in dry 
weather, while at all times it has to be well watched, 
or the inhabitants of the pools would soon be trans- 
ferred to the cottages of the residents on the banks. 

The best of the angling, which is above Bangor, 
belongs jointly, for about three miles on both sides, 
together with half of Lake Carrowmore, to Mr. G. T. 
Shaen-Carter, of Shaen Manor, Belmullet, and to Mr. 
J. Ross Fforde, and anglers wishing to secure a rod 
on this river should apply to the first-named gentle- 
man or to his agent. 

The fishing is always let, usually in conjunction 
with shooting, to three or four rods, who live at a 
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lodge on the river, some little distance above Bangor. 
Should anyone have leave to fish the river before 
the occupants of the lodge have arrived, they must 
avail themselves of the accommodation offered by the 
Grouse Inn at Bangor, which might easily be bettered. 

The angling of Lough Carrowmore is worthless, 
and Mr. Petrie, who has the netting of it, together 
with that of the estuary, stated before the Fishery 
Commission of 1900 that though large quantities of 
salmonicUe made their way into the lake, he had 
never known one to be taken by any lure whatsoever, 
although he had often tried this lake himself and 
seen many others do the same. He accounts for 
this extraordinary state of affairs as being due to the 
very muddy bottom of the lake, which, being some- 
what shallow, IS quickly stirred up by the least breeze. 

I have seen the same state of affairs on Loch 
More, of the Thurso, in Caithness, although there it 
takes a very high wind to cause a similar effect. 

Salmon and grilse average about ten and six 
pounds ; white trout from three - quarters to two 
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pounds. Fish begin to run in July, when, if the 
angler hits off a day on the top of a flood, for which 
wading stockings are necessary, sport is nearly a 
certainty. 

Mr, John Jameson, of Dublin, one of the rod- 
holders, has had as many as eight fish in the day, 
of from six to fourteen pounds, but never more. 

The rods commence on the ist of February, with 
the nets following on the 15th, on which date there 
are plenty of small, clean fish in Carrowmore ; the 
nets come off at the end of August, when the rods 
are left in undisputed possession until the end of 
September. 

Most of the standard Irish and Scotch patterns 
will kill if used of a small size, but anyone going to 
fish the Owenmore had better, before leaving Dublin, 
pay a visit to Kelly, Lower Sackville Street, who 
ties for Mr. Jameson,- and knows all that is wanted — 
indeed, not only for this particular river, but for pretty 
well all over Ireland. 

About five miles below Bangor the Owenmore 
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joins with the Munhin river, draining Lough Carrow- 
more after a course of about four miles. 

From forty to twenty years ago, before Messrs. 
Petrie had the netting, enormous hauls were made 
with the nets, and though of late years these have 
become very much smaller, Mr. Petrie stated that 
the business still provided '* thin porridge " for him- 
self and his partners, so anglers will join with me in 
wishing him thicker "barley crowdie," for the better 
his catch the better the sport for the rod. 

From 1890 to 1894 Messrs. Petrie s average was 
4,966 salmon and grilse each year, with 1,674 sea 
trout. From 1895 to 1899 the average fell to 3,369 
and 1,556 trout, a difference of nearly 8,000 fish in 
the quinquennial period, while the trout figures have 
hardly altered. 

Taking leave of the Owenmore, we will proceed 
to Belmullet to pass the night there, and make our 
way the next day to Ballycastle, a desolate drive 
of some thirty miles. About half-way the Glenamoy 
river (fourteen miles long) is crossed, while to the north 
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of it is the Muingnabo, each of these rivers holding 
salmonidce, and when in flood giving good sport, 
while both of them fall into the head of the long, 
narrow Bay of Sruwaddacon, the angling of these 
out-of-the-way streams being usually let to the shoot- 
ing tenants of this wild district. 

Between Belmullet, Ballycastle, and Killala, at 
each of which places there are inns, many small 
streams fall into the Atlantic, of which the above- 
mentioned two and the Cloonaghmore at Killala are 
the chief ones. 

A drive of ten miles from Killala will bring the 
angler to Ballina, to make the acquaintance of the 
far-famed Moy river, the largest and most important 
in Mayo. Rising in the Sligo hills a little to the 
east of Lough Easkey, it pursues a S.S.W. course 
for a considerable distance until reaching Ballylahon 
Bridge, where it makes a sharp turn nearly due north, 
and passing Foxford, it falls at Ballina into the head 
of Killala Bay. 

Inclusive of the lakes of Cullen and Conn, it drains 
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806 square miles of country, receiving in its course 
of fifty miles many big tributaries, of which the Owen- 
garve (sixteen miles), the Trimoge (thirteen miles), 
and the Yellow (twelve miles) are the principal ones, 
though the angling in none of them is of much 
account, being confined almost entirely to the locals. 
The Deel (twenty-eight miles) is a big tributary 
falling into the northern end of Loch Conn, while 
the Clydagh, of eighteen miles, empties into the 
south end of Lake Cullen, the combined waters of 
these two large lakes entering the Moy some five 
miles below Ballylahon Bridge. From this junction 
to Foxford, where there is a fair inn, is a further 
five miles, while another twelve intervenes between 
Foxford and Ballina, the Moy hereabouts being from 
fifty to seventy yards wide, and flowing through a 
flat, ugly country. 

Opening for rods on the ist of February, and for 
nets on the 15th of March, it closes for 4;he latter on 
the 13th of August and for the former on the 15th of 
September, although sea trout may be angled for up 
to the end of the month ; but this is chiefly carried 
on below the weirs in the little river of Bunree fall- 
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ing into the estuary at BalHna on the north shore, 
which is very good in times of flood. 

Clean fish are usually taken on the opening day 
both in the river and at Pontoon, on Lake Cullen. 
In this last season of 1901, which was a very bad 
one, only fifty spring fish were taken by the rods up 
to the middle of May. Grilse begin to run in June, 
and of these from the first of that month to the end 
of the season the total capture was only two hundred, 
in which are included about thirty salmon. In the 
same period the white trout fishers were getting from 
five to twenty a day from three-quarters of a pound 
to three and a half pounds. This take, as compared 
with those of the good old days, is indeed a poor 
one,* for Jim Hearns tells us that in 1843 Sir Richard 
Sutton had a hundred in a month, Mr. Coke forty 
in a week, Mr. Musgrave one hundred and sixty- 
five in six weeks, Captain Congreve twenty-two in 



♦ As our MS. goes to the hands of the printer we hear with pleasure 
that during the first week in July, 1902, the Moy has shown signs of a 
return to the glories of days gone by, for in addition to many other takes 
of grilse we hear that Mr. Philipson Stowe, 14th Hussars, while fishing 
with Jim Hearns, had a day of twelve grilse — a record bag on the Moy 
for one day for many years past. 
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a day; while in 1866 Mr. G. Pollock had twenty- 
seven in three days, Mr. Fforde fifteen in one day, 
Dr. Peard fifteen in a day and ninety -seven in 
twenty-one days. From a perusal of Dr. Peard's 
book, A Year of Liberty, the reader would infer that 
this take of his was made in July, 1865, for it was 
on the 30th of January in that year that he tells his 
readers he made his start on his angling tour. Miss 
Little, who gave Dr. Peard the angling and who 
owns the several fishery in the tidal part of the 
Moy and also some of the river, when giving her 
evidence to the Fishery Commissioners, expressly 
states that this catch of Dr. Peard's was made in 
1852, just thirteen years earlier than the reader is 
led to suppose ! 

In the tidal water below the weirs angling cannot 
be pursued until about an hour after the ebb ; it 
is carried on from cots, and formerly in this part 
of the river it used to be no uncommon sight to 
see five or six boats, each about thirty yards be- 
hind the other, with their occupants all fast in fish. 
In those days this piece of water was not netted. 
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but now all the rocks and stones which formerly 
gave the fish good shelter have been removed from 
the bed of the river so that the nets may have a 
clear sweep. 

This water, which is tidal below the weirs, 
is owned by the Moy Fishery Company (their 
average take per season from 1882 to 1893 was 
32,554 fish), who freely give permission to anglers 
on the condition that all fish caught are to be sent 
that day to their Fishery Office. Personally, we 
should prefer to pay a fixed sum per day, with 
the right of keeping the first fish caught, and in 
saying that much we shall most likely only be 
echoing the sentiments of many other anglers. But 
the remark is in no way intended to reflect dis- 
paragingly on the liberality of the Fishery Company, 
^nd, indeed, over all the Moy fishings the proprietors 
have ever been noted for their kindness to anglers, 
to whom they have given sport with no niggard 
hands, sport which the angler in Scotland would 
have been charged for and gladly paid for. As the 
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Fishery Company's rental is put down at ;^2,527 
a year, it is quite clear they must net an enormous 
number of fish ere they can even boast, like 
Mr. Petrie, of having made sure of *'thin por- 
ridge." The several fishery of Miss Little in the 
tidal waters also yields a very heavy take ; while 
the non-tidal waters that are above the weirs, and 
situate between them and Lough Cullen and Bally- 
lahon Bridge, are netted by fully two dozen nets, 
each of them hard at work on every lawful day ; 
and, strange to say, the netting of this long stretch 
of fresh water has been specially legalised, just as 
if it had been a sea estuary. 

In the opinion of many who are in a position 
to judge, this fresh- water netting is carried to an 
excess, which is doing much harm to the river. It 
becomes, then, a question as to what is excessive, 
for the captures by these fresh-water nets are so 
large that all will recognise that to abolish them 
in toto would admit a stock of fish to the river 
far larger than was desirable either for the require- 
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ments of sport or breeding purposes ; while, as these 
large extra numbers of fish made their way to the 
tributaries, poaching would increase a hundredfold, 
and result in the bulk of these fish being killed 
on the spawning-beds at a time when they are unfit 
for food, instead of being taken and sent to market 
when they are at their best. Of these river nets 
some belong to Miss Little, some to the Moy 
Fishery Company, and others are leased by Mr. 
J. C. Wilson and the Messrs. Petrie, the last- 
named firm owning the draft-nets at Coolcronan 
Weir, where in the past twenty years they have 
captured as follows : — 

In 7 years, from 1879 to 1885, an average of 2,676 fish per season 
„ „ 1886 to 1892 „ 3,552 „ „ 

„ „ 1893 to 1899 „ 1,583 „ „ 

If to this be added the take of the other river 
nets, we think it will be recognised that it would be 
an absolute waste to let all these fish into the river. 
Nevertheless, after reading the evidence of Mr. 
Utred A. Knox and others, we feel convinced that 
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the netting is excessive, and that it would be for the 
benefit of all concerned if those who hold the netting 
rights would come to some arrangement amongst 
themselves by which the captures of each might be 
somewhat curtailed. With regard to fresh-water nets 
Mr. U. A. Knox delivered himself as follows : — 

** I think there is an undue amount of netting in 
the river. There are too many nets working in the 
Moy, and working in an improper and injudicious 
manner. They are working one after another — 
overlapping, I think it is called — and from the time 
the net starts in the morning until it cfeases to work 
there is no interval to allow the fish to pass by. It 
is exactly like me doing this" (clapping his hands). 
"There is no interval for you to put anything into 
my hand or to take it out. The only time for the 
poor fish to go up is in the evening ; but when they 
do go up they are met next day by the same kind of 
thing, so that not many fish go to the spawning beds. 

'*With regard to poaching, I think the Con- 
stabulary should be called upon to assist, not with 
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a view to preserve the salmon — I leave the onus 
of that entirely on the conservators — but with a view 
of protecting the peace, because I think that where 
a mob are collected to prevent people doing what 
they have a legal right to do, that is the initiatory 
step to a breach of the peace, and the police should 
step in. The main thing we require for the pro- 
tection of the fish during the breeding season is by 
more stringent measures to punish the offenders by 
imprisonment and not by fine." 

There is no doubt that the Moy district poachers 
are answerable for a good part of the decreased 
yield. They are numerous, and ready at all times 
to resort to violence against single bailiffs ; in fact, 
they are so bad that lately the bailiffs have been 
sent out in couples, while the serious nature of this 
poaching has been admitted by every proprietor on 
the Moy. 

The fishery immediately above the salmon weirs 
at Ballina is leased by Mr. J. C. Wilson, who charges 
75. td, a day, and when there are fish and the water 
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is right this is a capital piece of angling, while the 
fisher is entitled to keep all he gets. Mrs. Saunders 
Knox Gore, Mr. Perry Knox Gore, and Mr. Utred 
A. Knox, of Mount Falcon, reserve several miles 




KING STREET, BALLINA. 



of water between Coolcronan House and Ballina 
exclusively for the rod. 

The Mount Falcon water, which extends over 
about one and a half miles of both banks, is some- 
times let. No wading is necessary, as the water is 
too deep, while such casts as cannot be fished from the 
banks are worked by boat. The rent for the season 
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is ^100 ; if not taken as a whole, it is let by the 
month, the rent for June and July, the two best 
ones, being ;^30 for each, while the cost of the earlier 
and later periods is much less. 

For all other particulars anent the anglings of the 
Moy and its lakes, and for all the flies that have 
been proved to be killers, there is no one to equal 
Jem H earns, of Upper Mill Street, Ballina. His 
Grouse and Orange, Goshawk, Lightning, and King 
Edward are, indeed, pretty combinations of colour 
and feathers, this last production being so named 
because with it the loyal Jem killed his first fish 
in the first year of our king's reign. All the same, 
many of the standard Scotch patterns will often do 
execution. The Moy flies are on the small size, and 
two are usually put up on the same cast. Jointed 
productions like the Popham were at one time the 
great medicines for the Moy salmon, the smaller ones 
having buts of black ostrich herl between each 
different colour, while in the larger ones a pinch of 
some bright-coloured mohair is fastened at the top 
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of each joint to lie snugly under the wing in a line 
with it. They have, however, gone somewhat out 
of fashion, and here are the dressings of those that 
are now thought the best by Jem H earns : — 

Flies for the Moy. 

yellow goshawk. 

Tag : Three turns silver twist and claret floss silk. 

Tail : Topping and kingfisher or chatterer. 

But : Black ostrich herl. 

Body: Orange yellow floss silk, silver tinsel, undyed 

red cock s hackle, blue jay at shoulder. 
Wing: Four or five toppings, wood-duck cheeks. 
Head: Black ostrich herl. 

THE BLACK GOSHAWK. 

Tag : Three turns of silver twist and orange floss. 
Tail: Topping. 
But : Black ostrich. 

Body: Black floss, silver tinsel, dark claret hackle, 
gallina at shoulder. 
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Wing: Four or five toppings, blue chatterer or king- 
fisher cheeks. 
Head: Black ostrich herl. 

THE ORANGE AND GROUSE. 

Tag : Silver twist and claret floss. 

Tail : Topping and kingfisher. 

But : Black ostrich herl. 

Body: Orange yellow floss, silver twist, grouse 

hackle from half-way up, blue jay at 

shoulder. 
Wing: Bustard, gold pheasant tail and ruff, blue 

macaw feelers, topping over all, chatterer 

or kingfisher cheeks. 
Head : Black ostrich herl. 

THE BLACK AND CLARET. 

Tag: Three turns of silver twist and orange floss. 
Tail: Topping and kingfisher. 
But : Black ostrich herl. 
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Body: Black floss, silver tinsel, dark claret hackle, 
blue jay at shoulder. 

Wing: Under part of gold pheasant, yellow saddle 
feather, tail and ruff, mallard wing", long 
wood -duck cheeks, strands of blue and 
yellow swan, topping over all. 

Head: Black ostrich herl. 

THE VIOLET AND RED. 

Tag: Silver twist and orange floss. 

Tail: Topping. 

But : Black ostrich herl. 

Body : Violet floss, silver twist, red cock's hackle un- 

dyed, blue jay at shoulder. 
Wing: Gold pheasant ruff and mallard, topping 

over all. 
Head : Black ostrich herl. 

With the above flies, plus some ** Jocks," Blue, 
Black, and Silver Doctors, Thunder and Lightning, 
Dunkeld, Childers and Durham Rangers, dressed 
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on Limerick hooks, sizes from i^ to 7, the angler 
can confidently attack any of the northern Irish 
rivers. 

Ballina has three good hotels — the Moy, the Im- 
perial, and the Royal — so that anglers are sure of a 
choice of comfortable quarters. The salmon angling 
in Lough Conn, which is some twelve miles in length 
by about two in breadth, is almost confined to a 
narrow area in the neighbourhood of Gortner Abbey 
Hotel, at the head of the lake, where the property is 
owned by Sir Roger Palmer, who at one time con- 
templated letting his fishery right for netting purposes. 
On hearing of this Miss Little, rightly enough 
thinking that such proposed netting of the lake would 
do much damage to the stock of breeding fish, 
already none too large, at once came forward and 
took a lease from Sir Roger solely to prevent 
anyone else acquiring a right which she herself has 
never exercised, and for this mercy, and for much 
careful and spirited protection, the Moy is deeply 
indebted to the Little family. 

VOL. I N 
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The smaller Lough of Cullen is best fished from 
Pontoon. The few salmon casts are close at hand, 
and seldom fail to yield sport when the waters are 
right, yet in these days of dwindling takes both 
Lough Conn and Lough Cullen are more famous 
for their big trout and giant pike than for their 
salmon angling. 

In addition to the hotels at Pontoon and Gortner 
Abbey there are other comfortable quarters to be 
found on the shores of these lakes, particulars of 
which can be had from Jem H earns. Seventy-five 
years ago there was no such thing as a pike in 
either of the lakes or in the Moy. They got into 
Lough Cullen in much the same manner as their 
relatives in Scotland found their way into Loch Awe. 
History states that a gentleman at Castlebar had a 
pond in which there were pike, and that, wishing to 
clean it, he let off the water into a brook con- 
nected with the Turlough river, a tributary of the 
Clydagh falling into Lough Cullen, Of course the 
fish went with the water, and hinc illce lachrymce. 
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for the pike have increased to such an extent that 
the damage they now do to the salmon fry is 
certainly one of the causes that contribute directly 
to the decreasing yield of the Moy. At Foxford 
there is a record of a pike of forty-two pounds 
being killed which contained two canfuls of fry 
and a five-pound salmon! — a pretty good stomach- 
ful, even allowing something for a trifle of Irish 
exaggeration. 

In addition to the pike, Mr. U. A. Knox states 
that during his thirty years* experience of these 
parts the mergansers and cormorants have far more 
than doubled their numbers owing to the protection 
afforded them by the Wild Birds Act. He would 
like to see a crusade carried on against the pike, 
and protection removed from these birds, for, as he 
pertinently inquires, **What good is a merganser 
or a cormorant to nian or beast?" 

With regard to the decrease in the Moy, the 
evidence of Mr. Petrie shows very plainly how great 
it is, for the captures made by his nets (already given) 
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for the past seven years are fifty-eight per cent, less 
than those of the previous seven years, which we 
understand to mean that where formerly he had 
caught a hundred fish he now only got forty-two : 
a fearful falling-off, considering that it extends over 
seven years, with every appearance of continuing. 

Therefore let the riparian proprietors join with the 
netting lessees of the Moy to put their heads together 
in friendly council, and while mutually resolving to 
forego the extraction of the uttermost farthing out 
of their rights, let them combine together to restore 
to the famous river the splendid takes formerly made 
by nets and rods. Let them devise some way of 
partly abating the catching power of the nets working 
in the fresh water of the river. Above all, let them 
protect the spawning beds more efficiently. Let the 
pike be killed down, and let the proper authorities 
be petitioned for permission to kill the mergansers 
and cormorants ; and these things being done, then 
there would be no doubt that the splendid Moy 
would soon regain its former prestige as a salmon 
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river ranking second to none. With regard to the 
destruction of pike, those who are interested in the 
matter should read how they are dealt with in Loch 
Awe, full details being given in the Blue Books 
which contain the Reports of the Scotch Fishery 
Commissioners. 

As to the mergansers and cormorants, although 
they are birds that only frequent districts that are 
sparsely populated, Ireland has no monopoly of their 
company. In Scotland large numbers of these birds 
meet with ** accidents " ; also they nest near the 
scene of their ravages, and, good gracious! what 
clumsy feet some water-bailiffs have, and how blind 
at times the sharpest-eyed keepers become ! How- 
ever, Merganser and Co. can hardly expect their 
nests in these out-of-the-way places to be more 
exempt from accidents than are the eggs of the 
peewit on the cultivated and populous lands of the 
south, or the nests of the thrushes and blackbirds 
of the suburban gardens of London. 

Bang ! bang ! rang out two reports, as a Caithness 
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keeper and I, bent on a heather-burning expedition, 
topped a steep brae overlooking a salmon pool in the 
river below. 

** Awm thinking ye'll fush no more/' said Donald, 
while looking down at two dead mergansers floating 
to the sea. 

Said I with a wink, *' And what about the Wild 
Birds Protection Act ? " 

**Well, sir," came the reply, **it just don't run in 
these pairts, for we a' think that the puir gentle- 
men that made it could not have known what sort 
of a beastie they were preserving. Anyway, sir, Act 
or no Act, my master expects me to preserve the 
fish, and as long as there's no one to tell on me I 
do my best. Of course, sir, / dont count you ! " 

Thus was I made particeps criminis in breaking 
the law of the land — a fearful sensation, which only 
a rabid angler could face with equanimity. 

Should these lines ever meet your sight, then 
"■ Eyes front and attention," Mr. Utred A. Knox. 
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Easkey and Lough Easkey. 

Ballysadare River. 

The Unshin and Lough Arrow. 

Sligo or Gara vogue River. 

Lough Gill. 

Drumcliffe River. 

Glencar Lough. 

The Drowse and Bundoran. 

Lough Melvin. 

Garrison and Kilcoo River. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE COUNTY OF SLIGO 

Quitting Ballina, and holding our way round the 
coast, the first river we come to of any importance 
is the Easkey. Before reaching it, however, fully 
half a dozen smaller streams will have been crossed, 
all of which hold salmonidce, and give pretty sport, 
chiefly with sea trout, when in flood. 

The Easkey rises from the lake of the same 
name, in the Slieve Gamp or Ox Mountains, draining 
in its course of nineteen miles forty-one square miles 
of country. There is an inn at Easkey, and another 
at Dromore, which is nearer for fishing the upper 
part of the river, though before that can be done 
permission must be got from the owner, Mr. T. L. 
Brinkley, of Portland, Easkey. 

VOL. I O 
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Though the nets do not begin work till the ist of 
June and cease on the 31st of August, the rods may 
commence on the 1st of F'ebruary and continue up to 
the 31st of October. July and August are the best 




THE BALLYSADARE AI50VE THE LADDER. 

months, and, when the river is right, sport is often 
good, although nothing like what it used to be before 
the sea coast was harried by the devastating drift nets. 
It is about a twenty-five mile drive from 
Dromore to Ballysadare, in which distance many 
small streams are passed that fall into Sligo Bay, 
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all of them good in wet weather ; all of them more 
or less inaccessible. 

The Ballysadare river runs into the head of the 
bay of the same name, which is an offshoot from 
Sligo Bay. Though the river itself is but a few 
miles in length, its tributaries are of considerable size, 
the Owenmore having a course of thirty-two miles, 
the Owenbeg fifteen miles, and the Unshin or Arrow, 
which drains Lough Arrow, flows for fourteen miles. 
These three streams unite at Collooney to form 
the far-famed Ballysadare river, their united waters 
after a run of a mile or two dashing over what was 
once regarded as an impassable fall. 

The river, with its tributaries, is the property of 
the Right Hon. E. H. Cooper, p.c, whose uncle con- 
ceived the idea of laddering these falls, an under- 
taking which he completed at considerable expense 
in 1840, and after having secured the fishery rights 
by Act of Parliament. This was the first fish pass 
ever made in Ireland, and it is remarkable that an 
initial attempt should have been so very successful. 
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Prior to the making of these passes — for there are 
two, one being just under the falls, with another at 
Collooney — no salmon had ever been seen above 
them. Nevertheless, in the sixties, in less than twenty 
years the average yield to Mr. Coopers three draft 
nets, fished in the estuary, was eight thousand fish per 
season ! Mr. Cooper has likewise had two hatcheries 
at work for the last twenty years. At first these 
appeared to increase the number and the weight of 
the fish, though lately the result has not been so satis- 
factory, but the probable explanation of this is that 
the output of the hatcheries is not sufficiently large 
to keep pace with the destructiveness of the thirty- 
five nets that work on the adjacent coasts, within a 
distance of fifty miles of the mouth of the Ballysadare. 
Most of these nets are worked as fixed engines, while 
those that are not fixed are fished as drift nets. 

Since the Report of 1901 was issued by the Irish 
Commissioners, these last-named nets have been 
declared illegal in Scotland, so presumably they are 
equally so in Ireland ; and, if not, then certainly they 
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ought to be. The nets begin on the 4th of March 
and cease on the 13th of September, two oddly fixed 
dates, for surely the 1st of March to the 15th of 
September would have been better. The rod season 
is from the ist of February to the 30th of September. 
For the past five years the take has fallen to 
an average of five thousand fish, which also have 
diminished in size, and annexed are returns for the 
last ten years, showing a great decrease since 1897. 
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3,064 



Strange to relate that, following the bad example 
of the salmon, eels and flounders have also entirely 
vanished, although formerly they were so plentiful 
that anyone could catch a dinner for himself and his 
family in half an hour. 
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Soon after the fish passes were made the angling 
became very good, and then by degrees the fish 
became indisposed to rise, though there were plenty 
of them. It is possible that this undesirable state 
of affairs may have been brought about by crossing 
the native fish with those from the Weser, in 
Germany. 

The angling is always let and never lacks a tenant. 
Sir Montagu Chapman being the present one. 

It is but a short journey by train from Ballysadare 
to Sligo, where there are good hotels, while the Gara- 
vogue or Sligo river runs through the town, and empties 
Lough Gill, which is a few miles away to the east. 

The Garavogue is, with the one exception of 
the Waterville in the Killarney district, the earliest 
river in Ireland, for nets and rods commence work 
on the 1st of January, and that they are fairly 
entitled to do so is shown by the fact that up to 
about 1898 the nets often captured upwards of a 
thousand fish in the first month; in 1896, they had 
one thousand three hundred and ten, and in 1891, 
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one thousand one hundred and nine. Indeed, so 
early is the run in this river that in November, 1891, 
the Fishery Board made an experimental haul, when 
they secured forty-one quite fresh-run fish. The 
river belongs to Colonel Wood Martin, of Cleveragh, 
Sligo, who is also the author of a closely-studied 
and most interesting four-volume History of Sligo, 
from 1688 to the present time. 

Since 1898 there has been a sudden and great 
decrease in the returns from the netting, which is 
over by the middle of May, although both nets and 
rods may be legally worked up to the 15th of July — 
while also since that year hardly a fish has fallen to 
the rod, a truly lamentable state of affairs, having 
regard to the size of the river and the capabilities 
of Lough Gill, the two having a catchment area of 
one hundred and forty square miles. 

The incessant and severe poaching of the Droma- 
hair tributary falling into Lough Gill, up which 
almost the whole of the Garavogue fish must make 
their way to spawn, is one of the chief causes of 
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the decrease, and on this head Mr. Manley Palmer, 
when examhied by the Fishery Commissioners of 
1900, gave the following evidence. 

Said he, in speaking of the Garavogue and 
Lough Gill : '' I have been fishing these waters with 
the rod for the last fifty years ; they have gone 
from bad to worse ; in fact, as far as rod fishing is 
concerned, they have gone to nothing. For six 
years I have not killed a fish in the lake or the 
river, while my keeper, who fishes much more often 
than I do, averages but two a year! Formerly we 
could see twenty or thirty fish rising before rain ; 
now you may be on the same ground before rain 
comes, and you will not see one ; there are none." 

Mr. Palmer goes on to say that when the river 
used to open on the ist of February the angling was 
very good, but since it had been put forward to the 
1st of January the decrease was very apparent. 
Further, he holds that the ladder in Sligo weir is 
quite in the wrong place, and that many fish, after 
vainly trying to ascend it, drop back to the tideway. 
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As to protection, Mr. Palmer speaks plainly : 
**The ordinary bailifif that you give 50^. or £2, to 
for the spawning season is not worth sixpence ! 
Firstly, he does not want to prosecute, and, in the 
next place, he is afraid to. He is so bullied if 




LOUGH GILL. 

he does, that practically there is no such thing as 
prosecution by the ordinary small bailiffs. One 
policeman would be worth ten bailiffs. They say 
squarely they are not going to have their heads 
broken for ^os. Also the ladder in Sligo has been 
constantly found stopped up, which we believe is done 
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designedly. Then, again, where there is occasionally 
a conviction for poaching, the fine is reduced to 
nothing. I would suggest that the police should 
prosecute, and get all the fines." 

Mr. R. W. Fen ton, the Crown solicitor, also spoke 
very strongly on the question of the illegal fishing 
on this coast, describing miles of drift and fixed nets 
illegally worked under the eyes of the coastguard. 
Then, again, the estuary of the Garavogue is cease- 
lessly netted by small-mesh nets under the pretence 
of catching small sea fish and flounders, and these 
nets take myriads of salmon and white trout fry, and 
are worked without any regard to close seasons. 

Here, then, in the absolute destruction of the 
angling and nearly total destruction of the netting, 
we have a sad specimen of the fate that is slowly 
but surely overtaking many other Irish rivers. 

Turning our backs on the ruined angling of Sligo, 
we will make the best of our way to Bundoran, the 
Drowse, and Lough Melvin. 

A few miles out of Sligo we pass the Drumcliffe 
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river, flowing from Glencar Lake, jointly owned, I 
think, by Mr. Owen Wynne and Sir Henry Gore 
Booth, a pretty stream and a beautiful lake, both show- 
ing a decided improvement of recent years, entirely 
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owing to good management and better preservation, 
for up till ten years ago hardly a fish was killed to 
the rod in Glencar, while now the take averages at 
least thirty a season. Although so near to the Sligo 
river, the Drumcliffe with its Lough have totally 
different close times; rods begin on the ist of 
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February, with the nets, following on the 4th, these 
latter coming off on the 19th of August, while the 
former continue to the 19th of October. 

A further drive of fifteen miles brings us again 
into touch with the railway and the comforts of a 
Bundoran hotel, of which there are two. Here 
the River Drowse, which drains Lough Melvin, falls 
into Donegal Bay after a run of some five miles. 
It is an early river, opening on the ist of February 
for rods, while the nets do not follow until a month 
later, the whole fishing being ended by the ist of 
June, except for an occasional grilse, although the rod 
may be used until the end of September. 

Fresh-run fish are often seen entering the river 
in January, and Rogan reports from Ballyshannon, 
which is but a few miles away, the capture in the 
Drowse and Lough Melvin of about one hundred 
and twenty fish, averaging ten pounds, between the 
opening day and the middle of May. 

The Marine Hotel at Bundoran is quite comfort- 
able, and about a mile from the river, for which no 
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waders are wanted. Tickets may be had on the 
following terms from R. Deacon, at the Fishery 
Office, Bundrowse Bridge : — 

1. Artificial fly only to be used. 

2. No fishing with worm, shrimp, or bait of any sort. 

3. No spinning with any lure, real or artificial. 

4. During the time no one is in residence at Lareen, six rods 
per day will be let, but when anyone is in residence at Lareen only 
four rods per day will be let. 

5. When the water is open to six rods, the angling will be from 
the lower end of the Black Water Pool to the sea. 

6. When only four rods are let it will be from Monolek Bridge 
to the sea. 

7. Each day ticket, 12s, 6d.; weekly ones, ^^3, available for 
six days. 

8. No angling after sunset. 

9. The angler arriving first on the river will choose his station 
to commence fishing, and the next comer in order may take up any 
position left, which is four hundred paces away from any other 
angler up or down stream. 

10. Anglers may keep one fish a day, providing they catch a 
fish a day, but all over and above one fish must be sent to the 
Fishery Office. 

We believe that these tickets can also be got from 
Rogan's, at Ballyshannon. At any rate, all the flies 
for this district, including the Erne, and every infor- 
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mation as to any fishings within hail of Ballyshannon, 
can be obtained from them. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that for the past 
three years the angling of the Drowse and Lough 
Melvin are showing an improvement, for over- 
netting and hard poaching had brought them to 
a very low ebb. 

For fishing in Lough Melvin, which is nine miles 
long, the best place to stay is at the comfortable little 
hotel at Garrison, at the head of the lake, for the boats 
are good, while the men are pleasant spoken and very 
keen to show sport. All the best salmon casts are 
near the hotel end of the lake, the fish being rather 
more partial to a spinning lure than to the fiy. 

The Kilcoo river, falling into the head of Lough 
Melvin, a little to the south of the hotel, is sometimes 
good for a few grilse in an August flood or later. 
The lake also holds a plentiful supply of the gillaroo, 
which, however, seldom go above four pounds. 

It is a curious thing that salmon should run the 
Drowse in January and February, while they avoid 
the Erne, close by, until May. The local fishermen 
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hold the theory that the smolts from the tributaries 
of Lough Melvin do not come down the Drowse 
until July or August, and that, as they cannot there- 
fore return the same year, they appear as fresh-run 
fish in February. They say that when the smolts 
come down the shores of Lough Melvin, in May and 
June, they get lost in a sort of cul-de-sac at the 
end of it, and take a couple of months to hit on 
the opening of the river, which does not flow out 
of the exact end, but out of one side of it, in the 
same way that the Orchy, in Argyllshire, flows from 
Loch Tulla.* 

It would almost seem as if this theory might be 
the correct solution of the run of early fish to Lough 
Melvin, although it may well be argued that if this 
is correct, that then every late river might be con- 
verted into an early one by keeping back the fry. 
It would be a difficult and illegal thing to do, as the 
law stands at present, for the barrier that kept the fry 
from descending would keep fish from ascending ; but 

* It is possible that something of the same character may also take 
place in Loch Tulla, for the Orchy fish, which have to reach their own 
river vid the Awe, come up in March and April, whereas no Awe fish 
proper rest in the Awe until June. 
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if it could be tried on a small scale, and the experi- 
ment resulted in sending fish in February, March, and 
April into a river to which no fish previously came 
until May, then, indeed, the result would have far- 
reaching consequences, for if late rivers could be 
made into early ones, it would greatly increase their 
value both for netting and angling. 

A remarkable incident happened in connection with 
the Drowse on the 9th of April, 1901, when a fish was 
captured by the rod, marked ** D 95," which Mr. R. L. 
Moore absolutely identified as a cock fish that he 
had spawned at Kilrea, for the hatchery there, some 
eighteen miles up the Bann, and returned in good con- 
dition to that river on the preceding ist of January. 
It then weighed seven pounds, and, strange to say, 
when caught three months later, it was exactly the 
same weight, but in wretched condition. Whether 
this was to be accounted for by its long journey from 
Bann to Drowse, fully one hundred and sixty miles, 
or whether it had unconsciously been hurt when 
spawned, must remain a matter of conjecture. 
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The Erne— 

Ballyshannon. 
Belleek. 
Lough Erne. 
Enniskillen. 

The Eask and Lough Eask. 

The Eany or Inver. 

The Glen, or the Carrick, or Teelin River. 

The Owentocker, Owenea — Ardara Hotel, Glen- 
ties Hotel. 

The Gweebarra River. 

Loughs Dungloe and Tully. The Rosses Fishery. 

The Gweedore or Crolly River and Lough Anure. 

The Claudy River. Loughs Nacung and Dun- 
LEWEY— Gweedore Hotel. 

The Owencarrow or Lackagh River. 

The Lennan and Lough Fern. 

The Deele. 

The Swilly. 

The Finn. 

The Mourne. 

The Strule. 

The Derg. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ERNE 

Lands us in the county of Donegal. This ** clear- 
watered, many - famed, ever - roaring-, parti - coloured , 
bellowing, in salmon abounding, beautiful old torrent," 
as it is described by the Duke of Leinster, when 
writing in the days of King Dermot Macmorough, 
who was a contemporary of our Edward the Second, 
flows from the large lake of Gowla in County Long- 
ford, and after a course of some seventy miles, during 
which it drains one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
eight square miles of every sort of country, falls into 
Donegal Bay and the Atlantic at the well-known 
town of Ballyshannon. 

Its tributaries are numberless, some of them flow- 
ing from lakes of all sizes, and altogether their total 
length is little short of four hundred miles. 
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On leaving^ Louofh Gowla the river flows for about 
ten miles through County Cavan, and passing through 
Lough Oughter, which receives on its north-east 
shore the large tributary of the Annalee, forty-two 
miles in length, the Erne, after a further run of 
another ten miles or so, shortly after passing Bel- 
turbet, enters Fermanagh County, and expands into 
Upper Lough Erne, which here on the west shore 
receives the Woodford river of eighteen miles, carry- 
ing the overflow from Lough Garradice and several 
smaller ones, while on the east shore the waters of 
the Finn tributary (thirty-one miles) fall in. 

This upper lake, which covers nine thousand two 
hundred and seventy-eight acres, is thirteen miles in 
length, thickly studded with islands and indented with 
countless bays. 

Near the north end, on the east side, the tribu- 
taries Colebrook (thirty-five miles) and the Tempo 
(sixteen miles) unite at Maguire*s Bridge, and a 
little further below add their waters to the lake ; while 
on the opposite bank the Arney (twenty-three miles) 
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falls in a few miles to the west of where the Erne 
leaves the upper lake, which is practically a network 
of lagoons with low, swampy shores, into which flows 
the drainage of a vast extent of country. 

In the rains of autumn and winter, so large was 
the mass of waters thus gathered together that some 
twenty thousand acres used to be submerged for 
months at a stretch, and it was with the object of 
doing away with this flooding that the drainage 
works, so much abused by anglers, were constructed, 
at a great outlay and by dint of much skilful en- 
gineering. 

Naturally, the necessary dredging operations while 
the work was in progress made the Erne so dirty as 
almost entirely to spoil the angling for the time being, 
while even now, when all is finished and in working 
order, there is but little doubt that the fish have suf- 
fered by the operations ; for it is a question whether 
the passes at Belleek give a sufficiently easy and 
continuous means of ascending them ; then, when 
the sluice-gates are opened, the water suddenly alter- 
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nates from being very high to becoming very low, a 
fluctuation which gives the poacher only too good an 
opportunity, if the fish are on the spawning beds ; 
or perhaps the bed is left quite dry, and so entirely 
spoilt, for the fish do not spawn in either of the 
lakes, but invariably push up some tributary. 

The drainage works also did away with Eel 
Weir Hill, formerly one of the best salmon casts in 
the kingdom, always full of fish, and upwards of a 
mile in length. 

On leaving the upper lake the Erne flows 
onwards past Enniskillen, where it enters Lower 
Lough Erne. Here there are sluice-gates in con- 
nection with the drainage works, and on their 
proper regulation by the men in charge depends 
a great deal of the Erne sport, for if these gates 
are shut down tight until the water is at a certain 
height at Enniskillen and then opened wide, a big 
flood is caused in the river for a few hours ; then 
the gates are closed, when the river is at once lowered, 
and if this sort of thing takes place often, it is 
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clear salmon cannot settle down properly in the 
pools. To the west of Enniskillen the Sillees 
tributary, of thirty-three miles, empties into the 
lake, which covers twentv-ei^ht thousand acres and 
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is twenty-four miles in length, but much deeper and 
altogether grander than the upper one, though also 
thickly dotted with islands. Into its northern shores 
flow the tributaries of Ballanamallard (sixteen miles), 
the Kesh (eleven miles), and the Termon (thirteen 
miles), the latter falling in at Pettigo ; and, with the 
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exception of the Dromore, the Sillees, and the Finn 
rivers, all the other numerous tributaries afford fine 
spawning ground. Ten miles or so to the west of 
Pettigo lies Belleek, while four miles further on 
is Ballyshannon, and between these two places all 
the angling is carried on, and at one of them the 
angler must stay, the hotels at either place being 
equally comfortable. 

Fishers on Lough Erne do not go there entirely 
for salmon ; they catch them if they can. But the 
lake is more famed for its Ma5^-fly season and its 
heavy trout, which go up to twenty pounds — indeed, 
one of thirty pounds is told of; while there is 
such a mixture of other fish that when the spinning 
baits are at work no one can be sure of what he 
may get hold of, for the lake holds salmon, bull trout, 
sea trout, great lake trout, common trout, pike, and 
perch ; while of coarse and small fish there are 
pollen, bream, rudd (misnamed roach by the natives), 
common stickleback, and lampern (called '* nine-eyes " 
by the locals). 
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Between Belleek and the Assaroe Falls at Bally- 
shannon (so named after Red Hugh Roe, an ancient 
Irish king, who was drowned in trying to cross them) 
the Erne falls one hundred and fifty feet, so that 
the streams are rapid, broken-water rushes, with the 
pools between them long and deep, while flowing 
with just that pleasant pace which makes casting 
such a joy. 

Having thus briefly described the leading features 
of the far-famed Erne, we will now deal with its sport. 
In about 1866 the netting and the angling were 
purchased for ;^45,ooo by Mr. R. L. Moore, of 
Molenan, Lough Derg, the nets being worked below 
the Assaroe Falls, in the three miles between them 
and the sea, while the four miles from the falls to 
Belleek were kept entirely for the rod. 

Here are the present rules, and for further 
information anglers should apply to Thomas Bruen, 
Head Bailiff, Cliff, Belleek. 
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Regulations for Angling for Salmon in the River Erne. 

1. Gentlemen may angle from the bridge at Ballyshannon 
upwards. 

2. Each gentleman to pay ^4 per week for his permission 
to angle ; he may retain two fish per week, and shall send (in good 
order) all other salmon caught by him to proprietors* office at Bally- 
shannon. 

3. The permission authorises one salmon rod only to be 
fished at one time. 

4. The permission is not transferable. 

5. Boats are provided at certain parts of the river for the use of 
anglers ; gentlemen using these boats shall pay the boatmen. 

6. Each gentleman must be accompanied by an attendant, who 
shall be appointed by the proprietors, and told off to attend on him 
by the head water-keeper. 

7. All disputes between gentlemen angling on the river, with 
regard to angling, shall be referred to and decided by the pro- 
prietors. 

8. All complaints against attendants, boatmen, etc., shall be 
made to the proprietors at their office at Ballyshannon. 

9. No attendant shall retain a throw for a gentleman during 
his absence. 

10. Gentlemen desiring to angle on the river must take out an 
angling licence in the Ballyshannon fishery district. 

11. The artificial salmon fly only shall be used on the river 
between the falls at Ballyshannon and the head of the fish-pass 
above Belleek. If any person be found using, for the capture of 
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salmon on this portion of the river, any shrimp, worm, spin- 
ning or other bait, or any other means of capture than the single 
salmon rod and the artificial fly, his permission to angle shall 
be forthwith cancelled, and the proprietors, will not extend to such 
person permission in any future year to angle on the river. 

12. The proprietors shall forthwith turn off the river any 
attendant who shall not immediately report to them any breach of 
Regulation 11, and such attendant will not be re-appointed by them 
in any future year. 

R. L. Moore. 

There are three draft nets and one stake net 
working from the 1st of May to the 19th of August. 
The rods commence on the 20th of May and con- 
tinue to the 30th of September. According to the 
List of Annual Close Times, issued in the last part of 
1901 by the F'ishmongers* Company, both nets and rods 
are allowed to begin work on the 1st of March, and 
that they do not do so is probably only because there 
are absolutely no fish running until two months later, 
which is only one more instance amongst very many 
others of a river being declared open by our law- 
makers long before it is opened by the F"ish-maker. 

Wading trousers are indispensable, but though the 
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wading is deep it is good. The rod should not be 
less than seventeen feet in length. The gaff is used 
until the ist of September, after which date the 
landing-net takes its place for the remainder of the 
season. 

Dark days, a west wind, with a medium height 
of water, are the best ; but how long the river will 
remain in order is a matter of chance, to be decided 
by the opening of the sluice-gates at Enniskillen and 
Belleek. 

Salmon average fifteen pounds and grilse eight 
and a half pounds, while there is no sea trout angling 
worth mentioning. The brown trouting is good, and 
there is a charge for this of 205. for six days, \os. 
for three days, or 4^. a day. No salmon casts may 
be fished by the trouters, and flies suited for the 
taking of salmon may not be used. 

The Erne fish are usually packed in rush or straw 
baskets, the former being much the best, as unless 
straw is very clean and dry it is apt to impart its 
flavour — or rather the flavour it smells of — to any 
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fish packed in it for many hours. In summer one 
often has to consider the best way of packing fish so 
as to ensure their arrival in good order at the end of 
a long journey. Green flags are the best things to 
use in very hot weather, but they should be cut a day 
or two before they are used, and spread out to dry 
under cover. Then, having caught your fish, take 
care to have it wiped down with a clean cloth and 
under the fins, so as to leave no moisture about it. 

Packed dry in dry flags and sent off the day they 
are killed, we have found that fish stand a two days* 
carriage in the hottest weather by rail or post, and 
arrive in perfect order. 

There are sixty-seven named casts or throws, of 
which perhaps the best are Fish Pass, the Colonel's 
Throw, Point of Mullins, the Ford, Tail of Island, 
Clarke's Cot, Moss Row, Branley s Hole, Captain s 
Rock, Grass Yard, Bank of Ireland, Mulligan's Hole, 
Garden Wall, Sod Ditch, Holly Bush, Kelly's Bank, 
Jack's Flat, Laputa, Cherry Mount, and the Bridge 
at Ballyshannon. 
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The Erne flies are smallish, being lightly but very 
gaudily winged, with hardly any hackle and very thin 
bodies, yellow being the favourite colour. The Green 
Parson, Black and Silk, Orange and Grouse, Claret 
and Olive, Claret and Jay, Pink and Orange are all 
standard favourites ; but a visit to Rogan at Bally- 
shannon will soon put the angler in possession of all 
the killers. 

Here are the takes made by the rods since — 

1881 when 53 rods took 904 fish. 



1882 , 


1 41 


>i 


539 
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1 42 
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444 
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1896 „ 63 
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343 
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1897 when 49 rods took 291 fish. 

1898 „ 43 „ 213 „ 

1899 .» 33 »» 149 »> 

1900 »i 55 .» 286 „ 

The first ten years show a total of 5,496 fish — 
let us say 5,500 — or an average of 550 each season 
to an average of forty-two anglers each year, which 
gives thirteen fish to each rod. 

The last ten years give 3,293 fish — in round 
numbers 3,300 — or 330 per season to an average 
of forty-six rods each season, or just over seven fish 
to every rod. 

It will be seen that 1881 was the best year, while 
1899 was the worst. If these three hundred and 
thirty fish, the average of the last decade, gave a 
mean weight of ten pounds — ^and lumping salmon and 
grilse together, it would not be far off that — then 
the rods took about a ton and a half of fish ; and 
supposing that the nets took twenty-five fish for each 
one got by the rod, then their take would amount 
to thirty-seven and a half tons per season, a terrible 
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falling off from the record one of 1819, which yielded 
one hundred and thirteen tons, while seventy and 
eighty tons was the normal take of the days when 
close times existed not, while it is equally certain 
that the salmon were not poached in the sea. 

The cream of the Erne season is from the 
middle of June to the middle of August. In the 
great year of 188 1 — 



Mr. L. Lutwych 


. had 36 in 


5 weeks. 


Captain Gaussen 


,. 62 „ 


II » 


Mr. R. Crawford 


n 53 n 


II 




Mr. E. P. Bates 


■ ,, 68 „ 


6 




Mr. II. J. Simmonds . 


n 85 » 


6 




Mr. C. Prescott 


» 55 » 


4 




Mr. T. Tatham 


. n 42 ., 


4 




Dr. Andrews 


,1 45 >» 


3 




Sir Ford North 


» 43 •» 


7 





In the season of 1883 Mr. E» P. Bates made 
the highest recorded score of late years, as in five 
weeks he took no less than 114 fish, weighing 
1,100 lbs., in which there was one splendid fellow 
of 52 lbs. 
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In season 1885 — 

Mr. Phipps Cooper 
Mr. H. L. Kerr 
Mr. H. J. Simmonds 
Mr. E. P. Bates 
Captain Fullerton 



had 58 in 5 weeks. 

»» 40 » 3 »' 

„ 48 „ 8 „ 

» 79 »i 6 „ 

»» 53 »> 5 »» 



And then coming to more recent times — 



Sir Henry B. Robertson 
General Dickens 
Mr. E. P. Bates 
Mr. J. M. Somerville 
Mr. R. E. Graves 
Mr. J. Arkell . 



had 29 in 2 weeks. 

24 n 2 

43 »» 4 

45 »» 4 

34 „ 4 

43 » 3 



In season 1895 — 

Mr. J. Hone . . . had 24 in 4 weeks, 

two of them over 20 lbs., from the Ford and Moss 

Row. 

Mr. J. G. Vokins . . had 22 in 3 weeks, 

one of 30 lbs., from '* Causan-na-Mhanaig" — **The 
wing above the flag." 



In 1896— 

Mr. J. G. Vokins 
Sir H. B. Robertson 



had 28 in 3 weeks. 
i> 33 >i 4 j> 
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In 1897 — 

Mr. T. M. Pike had 57 in 16 weeks, 

amongst them one of 36 lbs., from ** Laputa." 

Sir H. B. Robertson had 18 in 3 weeks. 

In 1900 — 

Sir H. B. Robertson had 24 in 3 weeks. 

Mr. T.M.Pike . . „ 31 „ 4 i. 

Mr. A. Marf . . . „ 23 ,, 4 »» 

From these statistics it will be seen that, although 
the Erne angling has greatly fallen off, it is by no 
means to be despised. Where can an angler go to 
in Scotland between the middle of June and the 
middle of August and get any sport approaching that 
which the Erne offers } There is not one single river 
in Scotland from which he could have the smallest 
chance of averaging a fish a day for a month, with 
eight of them set apart for his very own, at anything 
like the modest sum asked on the Erne, for across 
the Border the rent of a piece of water that would 
come up to such a standard would be nearer ;^ioo 
a month than ;^i6! 

Mr. Moore has a hatchery at Cliff, and employs 
upwards of two hundred bailiffs, who protect the 
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river up to Belturbet — not that anyone has much 
belief in the protection afforded by Irish bailiffs, 
for a man will not arrest his father or his brother 
or other relations for a pay of a few pounds. No ; 




THE ERNE AT CLIFF, BELLEEK. 

he will pocket the money, which is a help, and 
join in the poaching instead of stopping it! Of 
course, the question of the falling off in the Erne 
has been much discussed, even as it has been with 
regard to every other river. Certainly it cannot 
be attributed to over-netting by Mr. Moore's nets, 
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which are not numerous and, of course, observe all 
the close times strictly. In our humble opinion it 
is poaching pure and simple that is gradually ruining 
this splendid river, for in the tributaries the fish are 
poached as soon as they reach the beds and before 
they have spawned ; while in the sea, drift nets 
fish night and day in Donegal Bay up to about 
the mouth of the Teelin and much further north. 
They fish regardless of close time, and are un- 
licensed ; they carry on their traffic under the noses 
of the police and coastguards. These drift nets 
have been declared illegal in Scotland, and it is 
a mystery why they should be unlawful in one sea 
of the kingdom and yet lawful in another. These 
drift or hang nets are the most destructive and 
wasteful that have ever been invented. They not 
only kill alike kelts and clean fish, but they are 
wasteful to a degree, for numbers of fish become 
disentangled and sink to the bottom of the sea ; 
while those that are brought into the boat are blown 
up to an unnatural size by having been hanged for 
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hours and left dead in the water, and are as much 
unfit for human food as any drowned or strangled 
animal. Sir James Musgrave, in giving his evidence 
before the Fishery Cornmission of 1900, spoke very 
strongly of the damage done to his Teelin Fishery 
and to the Erne by these drift nets. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, when ap- 
proached on this matter by Sir James, said ** that 
he did not consider it was the duty of the police or 
the coastguards to protect private interests. He said 
it was just like watching game." 

Says Sir James in reply, ** There may be some 
ground for that, but the analogy is not at all perfect, 
because fish are preserved in the interests of the 
nation in order to have a supply of food ; but it 
does not matter very much to the nation whether 
grouse increase or decrease ; but salmon is absolutely 
necessary, and anything that increased the quantity 
of salmon produced adds to the food of the nation." 

In this we do not agree with Sir James, for we 
think cheap game is quite as much and even a 
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greater public necessity than cheap salmon (which, by 
the way, never has been cheap), for there is more 
nourishment in a half-crown pheasant than there is 
in a pound of salmon, or even in two pounds. 

We quite agree with the Lord Lieutenant ; but with 
all due deference to so great an authority, we venture 
to say circumstances alter cases, and that if game in 
England and Scotland was as difficult to preserve 
as it is in Ireland, where anything approaching strong 
preservation can only be carried on by a daily risk 
to the lives of the keepers and even of their em- 
ployers, that then there would be no more game in 
Great Britain than there is in Ireland ; and there is 
more game killed each year in the county of York- 
shire than in the whole of Ireland put together. 

It is only just in a few places that game preserva- 
tion is possible in the Emerald Isle, and there are 
thousands of acres on the west coast which might 
be made to give as good a yield of grouse as the 
west-coast heather of Argyll, Inverness, Ross-shire, 
and Sutherland. 
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The climates of the two coasts hardly differ, and 
nothing but the apparently ineradicable poaching 
nature of the Irish peasantry stands between the 
conversion of Ireland into nearly as fine a sporting 
country as Scotland. 

Whether under the circumstances of the pre- 
vailing lawlessness it is wise to order the police and 
the coastguard not to interfere where poaching goes 
on under their noses, which is but too likely to lead 
to bloodshed, is a question which we leave to be 
argued by those who know more of the subject than 
we can claim to do. 

Of course, the police and coastguard will interfere 
if they see violence used, but to allow a man who is 
trying to prevent a breach of the law to be half or 
wholly murdered before the time for interference 
arrives seems a queer way of doing business. 

If our readers will refer to the chapter on the 
Spiddal river of Galway, they will see that our views 
agree with those of that eminent judge, the late Lord 
Morris. 
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In fact, ** willy-nilly/' we would like to try and 
make Ireland, in spite of native cunning, ignorance, 
and opposition, into the fine sporting country it ought 
to be. Thousands of pounds would then be spent 
where now only hundreds are disbursed ; and, surely, 
when once the expenditure of the thousands was 
established, ** Pat " would not be such a fool as to 
wish to revert to the days of lawlessness, semi- 
starvation, and the spending of beggarly hundreds ! 

Again, the fines for poaching are ridiculously 
small. To mention one instance only, a fine of 5^. 
was imposed on some poachers in the Erne district, 
which later on was reduced to \s,\ Of this the con- 
servators got 8^/., while it cost them 30J. to prose- 
cute ! Could there be a greater farce than this ? 
Small wonder the poachers thrive. 

It was stated before the Fishery Commissioners 
of 1900 that every fish an angler got on the Erne cost 
him £"] \os,, which was spent in the district. But 
surely this must be too high an estimate ; for take a 
year like 1893, when six hundred and ten fish were 
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got by forty-five rods, nearly fourteen fish for each ; 
surely they did not spend between them ;^4,725 in 
Ballyshannon and Belleek, for that is just ;^i05 a 
rod. In the bad year of 1899, thirty-three anglers 
only got one hundred and forty-nine fish, which at 
£^ \os, each would represent an outlay of £\,\\^ 
\os., or about ;^34 for each rod. 

It seems to us impossible to arrive at any definite 
result as to what each fish may cost an individual 
angler on the Erne. The angling charge we know 
costs £^ for the six days. We will suppose the hotel 
bill to be 20^. a day, and a stay of eight days to be 
made, and allowing another 20^. a day for ghillies and 
** Parsons" from Rogan, we reach a total of ;^i8 
a week. After that, skill and luck must have some- 
thing to say to the result. Take the case of 
Sir Henry B. Robertson, of Pale, Corwen, who in 
1896 captured thirty-three fish in four weeks. Surely 
it did not cost him close on ;^250 to catch them, 
which it would have dorte at £^ 105. a fish. According 
to our calculation, 50^. each is nearer the mark, which 
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of course does not allow anything for the value of the 
eight fish he was entitled to keep. But ** blow the 
expense/' and no matter the exact number of fish 
caught, an angler cannot fail to be pleased with 
the Erne, for it is an ideal river, which, though not 
a patch on its former self, still compares favourably 
with any other in Ireland. 

We will now take leave of Ballyshannon, and 
plunge into a district of water, rock, morass, and 
peat, known as the County of Donegal. A drive 
of some twelve miles along the coast to the north 
will bring us into the old town of Donegal^ through 
which flows the Eask river, emptying the lake of the 
same name. There is a fair hotel, and those who stay 
at it can get leave to fish both lake — in which there 
are ferox — and river. The angling is never let, and 
is only worth serious attention after the first big July 
flood, when sea trout rather than salmon provide the 
greater part of the sport. But as netting, which begins 
on the 1st of April, may be continued up to the i8th of 
September, the fish that are caught by the rod after 
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that, and when they are most plentiful, are seldom in 
good condition. This date of the i8th of September 
is a remarkable one, which must greatly favour the 
poacher, seeing that netting on the Erne, a few 
miles to the south of Eask mouth, together with 
the netting of the Inver and the Teelin Fishery, a 
few miles to the west of Eask, comes to an end 
on the 20th of August. 

Some five miles to the west of Donegal the Inver 
or Eany falls into Inver Bay — ^a sweet little river to 
fish when in flood any time after the beginning of 
July. The angling is never let, and belongs to the 
Marquis of Conyngham, who has a house close to 
the river at Mount Charles, from which place the 
second title of the family is derived. 

Working our way round the coast, the railway will 
take us to Killybegs, and then an hour and a half in 
a car will bring us to the Glen river, also called 
Carrick or Teelin water, as it falls into the head of 
Teelin Bay. Sir James Musgrave, of Carrick Lodge, 
owns the whole of the Glen and its tributaries, of 
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which the Yellow river is the largest. Also he has 
a several fishery on the north side of the coast up 
to Claude Anthony's Rock, and to Muckross Point 
on the south, in which distance he employs five boats 
working trammel nets (which must not be confounded 
with the poaching drift nets), each boat having a crew 
of seven men. 

When dealing with the Erne I have already 
quoted what Sir James told the Commissioners 
with reference to the damage done to the Erne 
and to his Teelin Fishery by these drift nets. On 
that occasion he proceeded further to say that with 
regard to his own rights, ** I can distinctly state 
that when I tot up the cost of watching and the 
boats* crews that fish for me, and the cost of the 
licences, for the last two or three years there 
has been an absolute loss. If I could but get a 
fair share of the fish I produce in my waters, then I 
would spend money on hatcheries ; even as it is, 
I have made a ladder from the river to Lake Unna, 
which is a success." 
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Nevertheless, the take of salmon by Sir James's 
nets has, at the present time, fallen to about one 
half of what it was five years ago. Sir James tells 
me he would be willing to let the angling ; while 
there is a capital inn at Carrick to stay at. So 
long as it is not let, applications for leave to fish 
should be addressed to Sir James s agent, Mr. Arthur 
Brooke, j.r., Whitehouse, K illy begs. Waders are 
not required ; while no other lure than the fly is 
permitted. The small patterns of the Erne will 
usually be killers ; a fourteen-foot rod will cover 
the water. August and September are the best 
months for salmon and grilse, the former averaging 
ten pounds and the latter five pounds. July is the 
best month for sea trout, which are plentiful, and 
run from one to two pounds. 

The river remains in order for two or three 
days after a flood, and from it Mr. Kennedy and 
his son once took twenty-one fish in a day, but 
we could not find out the date of this fine bit of 
sport. The Glen holds sixteen principal pools, the 
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best of which are the Long, the Otter, Johnston's, 
Spencers, Paddy Ward, and Frank Paddy. It opens 
for nets and rods on the ist of March, and remains 
so for the latter till the 9th of October, though the 
nets come off on 'the 20th of August. Why on earth 
any river should be declared '*open" by law on the 
1st of March, when no fish ever come into it until 
two months later, is indeed a puzzle. 

We will now charter a car at Carrick for a drive 
across the peninsula formed by the extreme west part 
of Donegal, making as near a bee-line as we can 
for the inn at Ardara, where the rivers Owentocker 
(twelve miles) and Owenea or Glenties (sixteen miles) 
fall into Lough- Ros-More Bay. 

The nets begin on the ist of June and continue 
to fish until the 31st of August, which is a most 
reasonable and sensible close time for rivers into 
which fish do not run until the summer months. The 
rods, however, may begin on the ist of April and 
continue to the 30th of September* 

Inside the bar the estuary is fished by two nets, 
which captured in — 
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The above returns are worthy of careful study, 
inasmuch as but few of the same clear nature have 
been obtainable from any of the larger fisheries, who 
only tell us that in such and such a year their take 
was so much per cent, more or less than the previous 
one, while they suppress the actual numbers that have 
been caught. 

Cause and effect are very apparent in this return. 
Up to 1894 there were only two boats fishing outside 
the bar; in 1897 there were ten at work, and to their 
united take may be attributed the decreases shown 
by the returns of 1897, 1898, and 1899. 
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Another somewhat remarkable thing in connection 
with these rivers is that though the natives poach 
hard, they poach in a gentlemanly way, only taking 
the fish when they are in their best condition, and 
not interfering with them on the spawning beds, as is 
the abominable custom in most places. 

For this new phase of Irish poaching the prox- 
imity of the railway station at Killybegs is probably 
answerable, for as the police have no power of 
search, boxes of fish are easily sent to market ; and 
as there is a good deal more money to be made by a 
traffic in clean fish than there is by gaffing unseason- 
able and uneatable fish off the spawning beds, the 
natives have sense enough to abstain from killing the 
geese that lay the golden eggs. At any rate, this form 
of poaching is an improvement on the usual style. 

The hotel at Ardara, kept by Neil McNelis, is 
quite a comfortable one. Both rivers are attached 
to it, and the charge for fishing them, with board, 
per week is ;^3 lo^. — reasonable enough in all con- 
science. 
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April and May are sometimes good months, 
but July and August are more certain. Waders 
are not wanted for the rivers, though some 
anglers carry them to those lakes on which there 
are no boats. 

As many as forty salmon and grilse have fallen 
to one rod in a few weeks, and when the Owenea 
is right, one or two fish a day ought to be got. This 
is the best and largest of the two streams, and is 
often taken by two or three friends for the season ; 
so before going to Ardara it will be as well to send 
a line to McNelis to find out what arrangements have 
been made. 

At Glenties, some six miles up from the mouth 
of the Owenea, the Marquis of Conyngham has a 
small hatchery ; also there is a good hotel, and as 
Glenties is likewise a railway terminus, it is usually 
pretty full of anglers. 

Ten miles to the north of Glenties comes the 
Gweebarra river, belonging to the Marquis of 
Conyngham, and falling, after a run of twenty miles 
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bordered on either side by ridges of high hills, into 
Gweebarra Bay. 

The two nets in the estuary are rented by 
Messrs. Petrie, and work between the ist of April 
and the 30th of September, an unusually late date, 
while the rods keep on till the end of October. 
The angling for many years has been let to the 
Earl of Mayo, who well describes this river as '*a 
typical, short, peaty, west coast, Irish salmon river, 
such as abound and run into the Atlantic, full of 
salmon, though they are sluggish at taking." 

After crossing the Gweebarra at Doochary Bridge, 
a further drive of ten miles will land us at Dungloe 
and the lakes of the Rosses Fishery, more famed 
for their white trout than for their salmon. They 
consist of a chain of six lakes, of which Lough 
Dungloe and Lough Tully are the best. The 
hotel is good, while the lessee of the fishery has 
started a hatchery, and is sparing neither trouble 
nor expense in his efforts to make the white trout 
angling of these pretty lakes second to none, and 
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we venture to prophesy that he will succeed, as he 
deserves to do. 

Proceeding northwards from Dungloe, in about 
twelve miles we reach the excellent hotel of Gwee- 
dore, attached to which are the anglings of the 
Claudy and Gweedore (or Crolly) rivers, the whole 
belonging to Captain A. B. Hill. The first-named 
stream is by far the better of the two, and in former 
days it has yielded some remarkable scores. Opening 
on the 4th of February for rods and nets, these latter 
do not really begin to fish till the 1st of April, and 
ceasing on the 20th of August, the rods con- 
tinue up to the 31st of October. The reserved 
angling of the Claudy river consists of about five 
miles of both banks, in which there are twenty-two 
named pools, all easily cast from the bank with a rod 
of from fourteen to sixteen feet. Spring fish begin to 
run the first week in April, the grilse following early 
in June, the former averaging ten pounds, the latter 
six pounds. Thus April and May are best for 
springers, June and July for grilse, August and 
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September for sea trout. The gafif may not be 
used before the 15th of August; flies range from 
medium to quite a small size, the favourites being 
Jock Scot, Fiery Brown, Claret, Black and Silver, 
and Grey Monkey, while the worm is the only other 
lure that is of any use. 

Wet weather, which is usually plentiful, suits the 
river best, a flood keeping it in order for a week or 
ten days. In the good times Mr. James Mott landed 
twenty-four fish one July day, while Mr. Lee- 
Carpenter had days of twenty and fifteen, and 
although those are takes not to be made nowadays, 
the sport that the Claudy still offers is by no means 
to be despised. 

In 1899 ^he first spring fish was taken on the 
25th of March : then on 
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July i8th . . . four rods took 8 fish. 

August 1 6th . three ,, 9 „ 

September iSth . two „ 9 „ 

September 28th , four „ 17 „ 

and altogether one hundred and thirteen fish were 
captured. In 1900 General Warren had twenty fish 
in nine days; in 1901 Captain Pulley had nineteen 
fish in eleven days. 

Annexed are the rules of the fishery. 

FISHING. 

There is fishing for salmon, sea and brown trout. Gentlemen 
staying at the Gweedore Hotel may fish for sea or brown trout 
on the lakes and a portion of the Claudy river free of charge 
There is also the magnificent salmon fishing of the Claudy river, 
for which tickets may be obtained at the hotel at the following 
rates : — 

For months of April and May — 

Single rod free, per day 

For months of June, July, and August — 

Single rod : £,q 10 o per day (1 fish free). 

2 10 o per week (2 ,, ). 

,, 900 per month (four weeks) (2 „ per week). 

Reduced rates for September. October free. 

Boats for angling on the lakes, 2s. per day, and each man 
employed in the boat 2s. 6d, per day. 
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REGULATIONS. 

One-day tickets are available on the day of issue only. 

Weekly tickets are available for six consecutive days from date 
of issue, Sundays excepted. 

Monthly tickets are available for twenty-four days from date of 
issue, Sundays excepted. 

Not more than five tickets will be issued for any one day, and 
not more than tvi'o monthly or three weekly tickets will be issued 
concurrently. 

Tickets will be issued to visitors in the order in which they are 
applied for at the office. 

All salmon caught to be delivered same day, in good order, 
at the ice-house, Bunbeg, subject to the following : — 

One-day ticket entitles holder to one fish free. 

Weekly and monthly tickets entitle holders to two fish free per 
week. 

The hotel charges are 63^. a week, while the 
most direct route to Gweedore is via Letterkenny or 
Finntown ; but all and every information, including 
particulars of the ** catch " of the last season, can 
be had by dropping a line to Mr. A. Robertson, the 
manager, and before starting for a stay at Gweedore 
it is always wiser to do this to make sure of rooms 
and a rod. 
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Quitting now the broken and rugged Donegal 
shore — for to follow it right round from Gweedore 
to Rathmelton would be only wasting time on a 
very wild and long coast-line, on which accommoda- 
tion is scarce and primitive, while in the whole 
distance, though there are many streams, there 
is only one small salmon river, with a course of 
sixteen miles, the Owencarrow, falling into the sea 
at Lackagh Bridge at the head of Sheep Haven. 
Therefore, instead of making this uncomfortable trip 
— more suitable for a seal than for a fisherman — we 
will post across country to Letterkenny, and then 
on to Ramelton, or Rathmelton, at the mouth of 

The Lennan. 

Here we enter on the northern outskirts of the 
zone of the poisonous flax water, which extends 
from Ramelton southwards all over the eastern side 
of Donegal, and while embracing the northern and 
eastern parts of Tyrone, it includes the whole of the 
counties of Londonderry and Antrim. This dreaded 
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refuse, which is fully as much a poison as spurge, 
is turned into the rivers in August and September. 
If this is done in a time of drought, then the bulk 
of the salmon that are near the point of entry, 
together with the whole of the fry, will be killed. 
If, on the other hand, the river happens to be 
running big, then only a portion of the fry are killed, 
while the full-grown fish are made so sick that they 
will look at no lure for days afterwards. 

To the casual tourist-angler of these parts of 
Ireland it seems as if the emptying of this poison 
into the rivers was done out of pure devilment, 
and from a malicious desire to destroy the fish, 
while ruining the angling ; and verily we believe 
that this is actually the case in some instances. At 
any rate, it would be simple and inexpensive for 
the flax steepers to provide the means of running 
this flax water on to the lands near by, for it has 
been proved to make an excellent fertiliser when 
so distributed. Of course, it is illegal to turn flax 
water into a river, but the steepers well know that 
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the magistrates, many of whom are offenders them- 
selves, wink at the offence, and impose but a trifling 
fine if a conviction be obtained — rarely more than 
half a crown, while in several instances it has been 
one penny! However, it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, so fish preservers and anglers may 
fairly rejoice in the statement recently made by 
Mr. Horace Plunkett that flax cultivation is greatly 
on the wane ; but unless flax disappears altogether, 
or unless the police are instructed, as they should 
be, to take the matter in hand, then it seems as if 
there never would be any change for the better. 

But to return to the Lennan. The largest of 
the North Donegal rivers, with a course of close 
on thirty miles, it rises in the eastern slopes of 
the same hills that send forth the Gweebarra to 
the Atlantic from their western ones. It soon ex- 
pands into Lough Garten, and then, continuing its 
course for a further ten miles and passing Kilma- 
crennan (above which Sir Harry Stewart, of F'ort 
Stewart, owns the fishing rights), it shortly enters 
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Louj^h Fern, and issuing thence, has another run 
of five miles ere finding its way into Lough Swilly. 
The Lennan is quite a sluggish river, the angling 
being chiefly confined to Lough F'ern and that 
portion of the river lying between the lake and 
the sea, in which there are some nice pools and 
rapids. Rods commence on the ist of February, 
the nets following on the 4th and coming off on 
the 19th of August, the anglers fishing until the 
31st of October. It is netted at the mouth by 
two bag nets and a draft net, which took in — 

1897 . . ... 1,870 fish. 

1898 . . ... 2,676 „ 

1899 • • ... 3,552 „ 

with the average weight of thirteen pounds for 
salmon and six pounds for grilse. It is usually an 
early river, and good from the opening to the end of 
April ; but, strange to relate, in 1899 the bulk of the 
fish ran in May, June, and July. This river is netted 
with great fairness, the manager, Mr. G. Hewson, j.p. 
(who also has the upper fishery of Lough Gill, and 
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manages the Drumcliffe river flowing from Lough 
Glencar), working the Lennan nets on the theory, 
to use his own words, **that if you let plenty of 
fish up you are rewarded for it.'* 




THE POOL, LENNAX. 

Thus the Lennan has not only held its own at 
a period when all other rivers have been falling off, 
but has actually made a marked improvement. 

Angling as a rule is pretty well over by the 
end of June. The hotel at Ramelton has boats 
on Lough F'ern ; while the great stronghold of the 
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fish in the river is **The Pool" below the weir. In 
the past season of 1901 eighty-eight fish were taken 
out of it, sixty of which fell to the rod of Mr. 
D. J. W. Edwardes, of Rhyd-y-gors, Carmarthen. 

With the reader's permission we will shirk the 
long journey round the Inishowen peninsula, and 
so avoid the monotonous description of a number of 
short streams it sends into the sea, of which the Roe 
(thirty-four miles), falling into the east shore of LOugh 
Foyle, and the Crana (twelve miles) at Buncrana, are 
perhaps the best. Therefore we will take train to 
Londonderry on the Foyle, which, however, is no 
use as an angling river, for its long, narrow estuary 
of twenty miles is all tidal, and only good for the 
nets, which may begin on the 15th of April and 
continue to the 31st of August. They are worked 
by the Foyle and Bann Fishery Company, but in- 
asmuch as no clean fish has ever been netted before 
the 14th of May, the privilege conferred by opening 
the river a month earlier is of no benefit to anyone 
except the poachers. 
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The chief run of fish is from the middle of July 
to the middle of August. The average weight of 
salmon is ten pounds and of grilse six pounds, while 
the heaviest ever taken in recent years was twenty- 
eight pounds. Therefore, so far as angling is con- 
cerned, there is no need to make any stay in the cele- 
brated city, and we will hasten on to Lifford, opposite 
to Strabane, where the Finn and the Mourne unite. 

Shortly before reaching Lifford the railway crosses 
the Deele river — a good-sized but sluggish stream, 
with a course of twenty -five miles. It has never 
been noted as a rod river, but is worthy of mention 
as a flagrant example of flax-water poisoning. 

As far back as Henry VIII. the Deele was famed 
for the quality and quantity of salmon netted from it, 
while up to 1820 or thereabouts that reputation was 
fully maintained, fish being so plentiful that they 
were hawked round the neighbourhood at twopence 
a pound ; for in those days there were no means of 
sending them to market. Then flax cultivation 
began, and has increased to such an extent that at 
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length the pollution has destroyed all vestige of fish 
life: the poor Deele has become worthless, while its 
owners have been robbed of the income they once 
derived from the netting. 

As a witness pathetically stated before the Com- 
missioners, " This is the only thing in the world I 
possess — this little river — and it is not worth a pinch 
of snuff to me owing to the poisoning." 

The Finn, with a course of forty miles, rises from 
the lake of the same name, lying a few miles to the 
north-east of Glenties. 

The angling is very poor, and is open to the 
public, except a short stretch at Clogham, owned 
by Sir William Style. 

The best month is September, though the rod may 
be used from April ist to the loth of October, which 
dates apply to all the other tributaries of the Foyle.*' 

The Mourne flows between Strabane and New- 
town Stewart, a distance of about ten miles. Quite 
close to this last-named place it is joined on the west 

* Save in Culdaff, which is between 15th October and ist March. 
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by the Derg, flowing from Lough Derg, with a course 
of twenty-eight miles, while nearly opposite, coming- 
in from the east, are the Glenelly (thirty miles) and 
the Owenkillow (also thirty miles). 

Between Newtown Stewart and Omacrh, a distance 
of some twenty miles, the river is called the Strule, 
which receives many small tributaries, of which the 
F'airy Water (eighteen miles) is the largest. Alto- 
gether the Mourne with its tributaries offers the 
angler a nearly free run over upwards of fifty miles 
of water. 

Of course, free fishing for salmon means fierce 
competition for all likely catches the moment any of 
them are in order, and when it can be stated that one 
hundred and thirty-four rod-licences were taken out 
last season in this district, the tourist angler will see 
that he will not have much water exactly to himself. 

Waders are necessary ; while it is of no use 
attempting to fish before the middle of June, but 
there are more fish got in September than in any 
other month, though, of course, they are then going 
off colour. Lures of all sorts are freely used, the 
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local anglers preferring a spinning lure, the collie 
for choice, rather than the fly, while many of them 
fish to sell. 

Mrs. MarshalFs Abercorn Hotel at Newtown 
Stewart is comfortable and well placed for the 
whole district. The Duke of Abercorn keeps a 
small part of the Mourne in his own hands, and in 
the absence of his Grace leave is sometimes given 
for a day or two. For those anglers, however, who 
like a pool or two to themselves, the Foyle and 
Bann Fishery Company have leased about three 
miles of the best part of the river close to Newtown 
Stewart. The rules are as follows : — 

REGULATIONS FOR THE ANGLING FOR SALMON AND TROUT IN THE 
RIVERS STRULE AND GLENELLY. 

I. Angling will be let for salmon and trout, with single rod 

and line, on the fisheries of the Foyle and Bann Fishery Company 

in the Rivers Strule and Glenelly, from the junction of the Derg 

with the Strule up to Lislap West on the Strule, and up to Crosh on 

the Glenelly. 

C s. d. 
Price of season ticket . .400 

Price of weekly ticket . . . o 10 o 

Tickets will only be issued to a person holding a salmon 
angling licence issued out of the Londonderry district. 
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2. To angle for trout only. s. d. 

Trout ticket for the season . . 50 

Tickets can be had from 

William Henry West, 

Post Office, Newtown Stewart ; 
or at The Foyle and Bann Fishery Company's Office, 
Victoria Road, Londonderry. 

Salmon run to about ten pounds and grilse six 
pounds, and recently one rod on the free waters took 
sixty fish during the season. 

There are also a good few sea trout running from 
early in June. The angler contemplating a skir- 
mish on these free waters must not forget that the 
flax water comes into the river chiefly in August ; 
also he had better provide himself with two licences, 
one taken in the Londonderry district and one out- 
side it, for the local anglers are furious at the Foyle 
Company presuming to rent fishings which have till 
recently been free to them, and to revenge them- 
selves they are taking out their licences outside the 
district, while many of the farmers will give no leave 
to anyone with a licence from the company. No 
doubt time will smooth away this ill-feeling, and the 
objectors will eventually come to recognise that anyone 
is entitled to let his angling just as much as his house. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE BANN AND BUSH 

THE I3ANN 

Divides the county of Londonderry from Antrim for 
the greater part of its course between Lough Neagh 
and the sea. With a total length of seventy -six 
miles, the Upper Bann rises in the Eagle Mount of 
County Down, and passing the towns of Banbridge 
and Portnadown, ten miles to the north it enters 
Lough Neagh, the largest of all the lakes of the 
United Kingdom. Issuing from this vast sheet of 
water at Toome Bridge, it then passes into Lough 
Beg, which is but a few miles in length. From the 
point where it leaves this small lake it has a run of 
about thirty miles before it flows through Coleraine, 
to fall into the sea of the North Channel to the 
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east of MagilHgan Point of Lough Foyle, while 
through its mouth is discharged the drainage of no 
less than two thousand and forty-two square miles 
of country. 

Lough Neagh is over twelve miles in length by 
ten in breadth, and receives the waters of many large 
streams, which in their turn have numerous small 
tributaries. Commencing at the north-east end of 
the lake and working right round it, the first river 
met with is the Main, which rises in the centre of 
County Antrim, and flowing nearly due south for 
thirty-four miles, falls into Lough Neagh close to 
Randalstown. Next comes the Six Mile Water, with 
a run of twenty miles, and entering the lake at Antrim 
town. The Blackwater (fifty-seven miles) falls into 
the west corner of the south end of the lake. The 
Ballinderry (thirty miles) has its outfall in the centre 
of the west shore ; while the Moyola (thirty miles) 
enters a little to the west of Toome Bridge. Here 
then are one hundred and seventy miles of streams 
falling into Lough Neagh, to which must be added a 
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number of smaller ones not worth mentioning as 
salmon rivers. 

As the Upper Bann, with its sluggish, dirty 
waters, need not be discussed as a salmon angling 
river, it is only with the lower portion, lying 
between Toome Bridge and the sea, that we have 
to deal. 

The Bann is open for netting from the 4th of 
February to the 20th of August, while the rods begin 
on the 1st of March and may be plied up to the 
30th of September, although but very little sport is 
to be had tuntil quite the end of April. 

Salmon average about fourteen pounds, with grilse 
running between six and seven pounds, while both of 
them are much better for the table than the majority 
of Irish fish ; so much so that it is suspected that 
Bann salmon appear as Scotch ones on many of the 
slabs of the London fishmongers. 

The Bann is a deep, quiet-flowing river, not 
so much affected by floods as a shallower one would 
be, for which reason it fishes best in medium water 
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with a gentle breeze. There are no rules against 
the use of the gaff. A sixteen to eighteen foot rod 
will be wanted The fly is the only lure permitted, 
while the Irish and Scotch standards will do execution. 
Most of the angling is carried on from boats, the pick 
of the season being from the 20th of May to the middle 
of August, or up to the time when the flax water 
begins to appear. The best angling section is that 
of Carnroe or Caronroe, rented by Mr. Walter H. 
Wilson, of Queens Island, Belfast, who has known 
the Bann with its tributaries for many years, and 
whose interesting evidence given before the Fishery 
Commission in 1900 will be alluded to later on. In 
one week of May, 1901, he had twenty-four fish, 
weighing three hundred and twenty-four pounds, or 
over thirteen pounds each. In a July week thirty- 
seven were got on this water by Mr. Wilson^s friends, 
one of them taking six in a day. In another week of 
the same month twenty-two were taken, and then on 
the 26th of July and three following days Mr. Wilson 
had twenty-three to his own rod, averaging nine 
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pounds ; and altogether there were fully one hundred 
and fifty fish got from this section, with about half that 
number from the ticket water at Kilrea. A large 
part of the Bann can be fished by weekly or by 
season tickets. The best section lies between Portna 
Navigation Weir and the weir at Movanagher. A 
season ticket on this reach is £"] ys., and a weekly 
one 2\s, Another stretch of water lies between 
Agivey Bridge (close to where the Macosquin river 
joins the main stream) and **The Cutts" near 
Coleraine, a distance of between four and five miles. 
Season tickets on this reach are £i\ 4^., and weekly 
ones 1 2S. 6d. each. Tickets for either fishery may be 
got by applying to W. Craig, The Cutts, Coleraine, 
or to J. Robb, Carnroe, Kilrea, and an angler might 
do worse than spend July at Mercers Hotel, at 
Kilrea, which is quite a comfortable one, and com- 
mands the river to north or south. 

Like unto all other rivers, the netting and angling 
of the Bann has greatly fallen off during the last 
decade, the lowest returns being reached in 1897 ^^^ 
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1898. The reasons for this are clear enough, 
while having regard to their nature, and the very 
harmful character of some of them, it is remarkable 
that the Bann has been able to make even the poor 
returns that it has done. That this has been 
possible is chiefly owing to the energy and ability of 
Mr. R. L. Moore, the managing director of the 
Foyle and Bann Fishery Company. In 1894, 
when the Board of Conservators were in financial 
difficulties, this Company at once came forward and 
provided all protection, Mr. Moore giving his per- 
sonal guarantee to pay the bailiffs their salaries, and 
since then it has spent about ;^ 1,000 each year on 
preservation. A protective steam launch was put 
on Lough Neagh, while many useless bailiffs were 
got rid of, and replaced by fewer but more reliable 
men, until then by degrees the income of the 
Conservators was worked up to ;^ 1,000 a year, when 
the whole management once more passed into their 
hands. 

We will now give a list of the evils which the 
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Conservators in conjunction with the Fishery Com- 
pany are trying to suppress, a truly formidable task 
with the limited funds at their disposal, and every 
man s hand against them. 

1. The salmon fry in the tributaries are massacred 

in thousands by being sucked into the unguarded j 

intakes of the numerous turbine wheels, of which 

there are about a hundred at work, with more to ^ 

follow, for the old basket wheels, which were harmless 

to fry, are everywhere being replaced by the more 

modern turbine. ( 

2. In addition to the pollution of the August flax 1 
water there are also incessant deadly discharges 

from various bleach and dye works and other manu- 
factories on the tributaries. 

3. The abstraction of water by the mills on the 
tributaries ; they being placed so near to each other 
that in many cases the tail of one race becomes the 
head race of another. 

4. Enormous quantities of salmon fry are taken 
in the pollen nets of Lough Neagh, of which there 
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are one hundred and forty, in addition to ninety 
trammel nets. Likewise the eel nets work terrible 
havoc amongst the fry in June, when they are making 
their way to the sea. 

5. Hard poaching prevails all the year round, 
and is of a desperate character. 

6. Then there are the wasteful, destructive 
drift nets working round the coasts of the Bann 
mouth. In 1880 these did not exist, but now there 
are twenty of them, each sweeping the sea with nets 
of one thousand to one thousand two hundred yards 
in length, while whether the net be three hundred 
yards or one thousand yards the licence costs the 
same. Now when these nets were originally licensed 
three hundred yards was their usual length, but as 
improvements and practice have enabled them to 
be used up to one thousand two hundred yards in 
length (and the longer the net the greater its powers), 
surely whatever sum was charged for three hundred 
yards should be charged fourfold for one thousand 
two hundred yards. 

VOL, I 2 B 
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7. The cormorants, mergansers, gulls, and other 
wild birds that feed on the fry have increased ten- 
fold since they have been protected. Likewise there 
has been a great multiplication of the **grey lords,*' 
or thrashers, pillaging at the mouth of the river ; 
and though boatloads of them have been caught 
their numbers appear undiminished, while those that 
have been opened all had fry in them, one greedy 
rascal being found with five smolts in his stomach. 

8. During the open season salmon fry are daily 
caught in large quantities by boys. Mr. Wilson 
states he has seen as many as forty lads, all cap- 
turing fry. 

Taking briefly each of these evils in detail, the 
evidence of Mr. R. L. Moore and others given 
before the Fishery Commissioners was very clear 
and strong as to the great numbers of salmon fry 
killed by the wheels of the turbines, the destruction 
having been actually witnessed by some of those 
who gave evidence. It is also worthy of note that 
the appearance of these turbines, which first started 
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in 1880 to 1885, coincides with the disappearance 
of the fish, and that since the last-named year the 
yield of the Bann has gone down fifty per cent. 
Of course, the law provides for the protection by 
screens of the intakes of the wheels, but as the 
guards quickly block up by grass and weeds, the 
owners of the turbines, in order to save themselves 
trouble, keep the screens off, only putting them 
on for a short time now and again when anyone 
looking like a keeper or a bailiff appears on the 
scene.* Although the turbine owners strongly deny 
that these wheels kill the salmon fry, nevertheless 
they will not permit of any experiments being made 
to prove the truth of their protestations, so thus it 
looks as if they had a very weak case. 

With regard to water abstraction by the mills, 
the Main, which is, or rather was, one of the best 
breeding grounds in the district, has been rendered 



* This blocking up is largely due to placing the screens at right 
angles to the stream : the trouble would be greatly mitigated by fixing 
them at an oblique angle. 
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almost worthless by the diversion of the water from 
its natural course to supply the mill races ; while 
it is on this river also that turbines have been so 
numerously erected. 

As to pollution, although flax water is deadly 
enough, it lasts but for a month or so ; while if 
it escapes to the river when there is plenty of water, 
the harm it does is reduced to a minimum. A flax 
tank is usually about one hundred and twenty feet 
long by ten feet wide and eight feet in depth, and 
the contents of one of these, if discharged into a 
stream during a drought, would destroy every fish 
for a mile or two below. Some seven miles of the 
Braid, a tributary of the Main, are frequently thus 
devastated, and at such periods the dead fry can 
be picked up in basketfuls. 

The Six Mile Water with the Kells river have 
had their salmon exterminated by discharges oF 
chloride of lime from the bleach and dye works 
on their banks. Of course, pollution of any sort 
is prohibited by law, but the fines are so small 
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while the disgrace is nil, that most of the flax 
growers and manufacturers habitually break the law 
rather than incur the small expense of making a 
settling tank. 

Mr. T. McDermott, the manager of the Kilrea 
Hatchery, stated before the Commissioners that when 
he was visiting the Main on the i6th of May, 1893, 
he found the whole bed of the river covered with 
smolts like bars of silver, all killed by a discharge 
from one of the many bleaching pots — great metal 
vessels holding upwards of two thousand gallons each, 
from which it is easier to pull the plug and send 
the contents into the river rather than to turn them 
into a settling pond. In this case Mr. McDermott 
prosecuted, the result being that the culprit was 
actually fined the almost unheard-of amount of ten 
shillings ! — a miserably small penalty for killing every 
fish in at least a mile of water. 

To show what an utter farce prosecution for 
pollution has been brought to, it can be stated that, 
taking the average of one hundred convictions for 
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pollution, the fines worked out at thirteenpence- 
halfpenny each ! 

In the eel nets during June and July Mr. W. H. 
Wilson states that he has seen smolts caught by 
the bushel, and as the nets are set at sunset and 
not drawn till sunrise, thousands of smolts are 
drowned in them. As to the hundred and forty 
pollen nets of Lough Neagh, each one is a hundred 
and twenty yards long, with a mesh sufficiently 
small to hold any smolt, so thus, when they are on 
their way to the sea in June and July, no haul 
of these pollen nets is ever made without some 
smolts being also caught. 

With regard to cormorants, etc., the Protection 
Act should be suspended, and it should be per- 
missible to destroy them both here and elsewhere 
when found within some given distance of a river 
bank or mouth. As to the predatory fishes, there 
remains nothing to be done but to continue to 
wage a ceaseless war against them. 

With regard to the horrible drift nets, as they 
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have recently been declared illegal in Scodand, it 
is devoutly to be hoped that the same sentence may 
be passed on them in Ireland. They are devilish 
devices for ruining salmon rivers, for it has been 
repeatedly shown that wherever they have made 
their appearance they have never failed to ruin the 
rivers that fall into the sea round the coasts where 
these detestable engines worked. 

The poaching in the Bann district is of a far 
more lawless and ferocious nature than usual. Round 
Lough Neagh there are a desperate, bad lot of men ; 
and here, some few years ago, an inspector and two 
bailiffs were fired on, when the head man, being 
wounded, nearly lost his life by being brutally 
knocked about after he had been disabled by a shot. 
Here, too, on a previous occasion, the poachers 
attempted to burn down a house at Toome Bridge 
into which they had marked down a party of police ! 
The evidence given by Mr. W. H. Wilson with 
regard to this poaching and the angling of the Bann 
is so interesting that it may well be quoted. He 
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states that twenty years ago the Main was one of 
the best angling rivers in the north of Ireland, while 
now it is worthless, for no fish has been taken on it 
by the rod for several years. As to the Bann, he 
considers that for one fish that comes into it now 
there were a hundred formerly ; while those fish that 
do get through are nearly all poached. 

In the Claudy, which flows into the left bank of 
the Bann near Port Glenone, the moment a fish 
appears it is wiped out of existence, and a remarkable 
instance of this is given by Mr. Wilson when a very 
large salmon took up its quarters in a pool of the 
Claudy. 

** Our club watchers were there taking turns about 
at watching. I happened to be there on a Friday, 
and told OTee the fish was sure to be caught (I 
heard it was a very big one), and that if it was 
caught I should like to see it out of curiosity. OTee 
got some inkling of what was going on, and so on 
Saturday night he telegraphed for me, saying that 
the fish had been taken out and weighed fifty-four 
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pounds, and also that he had got the head — he gave 
5^. for it and sent it me. It was a perfectly wonderful 
head, but the ugliest I ever saw. 

'*On another river, the Agivey, there is a mill 
dam, and I myself have stood on the bank and 
expostulated with the fellows. They have raked fish 
out with gaffs while I stood and watched them ; and 
last year, near the same place, there was a most 
wonderful performance. Three of our watchers were 
there, and one great big poaching fellow caught hold 
of one of these men, carried him into the river, and 
very nearly drowned him. His colleagues were 
frightened and ran away, leaving their hats and coats 
behind them. Poaching is terrible in that district, 
and the bailiffs are quite inefficient." 

Further on Mr. Wilson proceeds to say : ** One 
point which I think important for Ireland is that 
English people should be induced to come to the 
country for sport. They would spend an immense 
amount of money in connection with it if the sport 
were there. I have put down my own expenditure 
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for boats, ghillies, fishing tackle, rent of my house 
and the river, and divided it by the number of fish I 
caught. Ten years ago I considered if I caught one 
fish for every £i I did well; this year (1899) ^ ^"^ 
up to ;^7 10^. a fish." 

Therefore, if Mr. Wilson has made no mistake, 
then the one hundred and six fish actually recorded 
as captured by him and his friends will have cost him 
^^76^. And, although this may seem very dear, I 
have known instances in Scotland where, in certain 
seasons, fish have cost ;^20 apiece ; but this was 
only in years of phenomenal drought, the usual cost 
in ordinary years being about ^5 each. 

We think, however, that a wandering angler, spend- 
ing the month of July at Kilrea, would get his sport 
at a less rate than /^y 10s. a fish. As July is the best 
month on the Bann, a good, hard-working fisher, who 
will begin early and work on till dusk, while keeping 
his fly in the water all day, and wasting but little time 
on lunch, should get twenty fish in the month. 

Now supposing he makes himself free to fish on 
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both the ticket waters already mentioned at a cost 
of '^^y, 6d, a week, or £6 14^. for the month, and 
adding to that 40^. a week for ghillie and boat, or 
^8 per month, with a further ^30 for his hotel bill, £^ 
for sundries, and ^10 for travelling expenses, we 
arrive at a total of £^() 14^., say £2^ a fish, if he 
gets the twenty he ought to do. 

We notice Mr. Wilson includes '' tackle" in his esti- 
mate, but we think that is an item that cannot fairly 
be taken into account in a calculation of this sort. 

In the first place the expenditure on rods and 
tackle is a very elastic one, depending on the wealth 
and taste of each individual angler. We know 
one gentleman, a first-rate performer too, who never 
goes a-fishing without taking a box of five thousand 
flies, all shop-made, accompanied by eight or ten of 
Hardy's best split -cane rods, with all other tackle 
to match. Surely it would not be fair to charge 
these items to an account like the above ? 

Though personally not indulging in anything 
like this profuseness, we have accumulated such 
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a stock of tackle that we can always start at a 
moments notice to fish any river in the United 
Kingdom, and so can hundreds of others, with- 
out the further outlay of one penny. Of course, 
the wear and tear of tackle has to be replaced, but 
once well supplied with rods, reels, and flies, then a 
few gut casting-lines each season are all one requires, 
though now and again one is tempted to spend a few 
pounds on local flies, which probably could have been 
dispensed with had the angler been content to stick 
to the old standards. But new patterns of flies have 
a charm that few anglers with sjpare cash can resist. 

We think, too, that our estimate for the month s 
expenses has been made on the liberal side, for an 
angler who took lodgings instead of going to a hotel 
would be able to considerably reduce the ^30 allowed 
for living. 

We have alluded to this matter somewhat at length 
because we note that, in the Report of the Fishery 
Commissioners, they estimate the value of the 
anglings of Ireland at ;^ 100,000, while apparently they 
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arrive at this sum on the basis of £^ \os, a fish. We 
are nearly certain that the angling rents of Ireland, 
pure and simple, would hardly produce a tithe of 
^100,000, and to us it does not seem quite *'accord- 
ing to Cocker " that the money supposed to be spent 
by anglers on tackle, wages, living, etc., should be 
included in a valuation of the angling. The Com- 
missioners had such great opportunities of arriving at 
a pretty accurate estimate of what sum the total actual 
angling rental of the Irish rivers represented, that it 
would have been far more satisfactory to those in- 
terested had they given even an approximate amount 
of what the anglings themselves realised instead of 
lumping their value together with the unknown sums 
that anglers may or may not spend. 

We doubt indeed if the united rents of the whole 
of the angling of all the rivers in Ireland would 
amount to ;^ 15,000, or that, in other words, they 
would exceed the rental derived from only three of 
the Scotch rivers, viz., the Aberdeen Dee, the Helms- 
dale, and the Tay. Yet there are more rivers in 
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Ireland than in Scotland — rivers that are just as 
good, only that they lack protection. Especially do 
the smaller streams of the Irish west coast offer far 
better opportunities for sport, owing to so many of 
them having lacustrine sources, than do the less 
numerous streams of the west coast of Scotland, 
which mostly run direct from the hills to ,the sea, 
and are almost dry as soon as the rain ceases. 

It is remarkable that while the rod season on the 
Bann ends on the 30th of September it is prolonged 
until the 31st of October on the tributaries of the 
Main and the Blackwater, for if the Bann fish are not 
fit to be caught after the end of September, then 
how much more unfit for food must the fish of its 
tributaries be just one month later! 

With regard to the Blackwater, it is of but little 
use for angling; like the Main, it is a case of **has 
been." Also the weir at Benburb, ten miles up from 
Lough Neagh, has no fish pass in it, and thus cuts 
off many miles of fine spawning places. 

Poor Bann ! Never was there a river more suited 
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to give large returns to legitimate netting, or to 
provide the best of sport for the rod. In all our 
experience we have never come across any river so 
unfortunate as this one. Others suffer from one or 
two, or perhaps even from several, of the evils already 
enumerated, but for the unhappy Bann there exists in 
their strongest form every conceivable evil that is 
deadly to salmon life. Amidst all these drawbacks it 
is cheering to know that in 1898 the F^ishery Com- 
pany have put up a hatchery, at a cost of ;^ 1,000, at 
Kilrea, which is capable of taking a million ova ; 
and though there has been some difficulty in securing 
eggs enough to fully stock it, it has already been 
the means of turning out thousands of fry to the 
river, some of which it is hoped will return as grilse 
this next season. There is only one thing certain 
about the Bann, and that is that, had it not been for 
the ceaseless efforts of Mr. R. L. Moore and the 
Bann Fishery Company, it would have become in a 
fair way to be wiped out as a salmon river. Even 
as it is, the future outlook is but a poor one, 
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COUNTY ANTRIM 

THE BUSH, 

Sah) to derive its name from the fact of there having 
once been a large thorn bush growing close to 
where it wells from the side of a grouse hill in the 
Slievenanee Mountains, rises in the eastern centre of 
Antrim, and after a run of thirty-three and a half 
miles, in which it drains one hundred and thirty 
square miles of chiefly flat, boggy country, it falls 
into the sea at Bushmills, about twelve miles to 
the east of the mouth of the Bann, and between 
Ballintra and the Giant's Causeway. 

Portrush Station is but five and a half miles from 
Bush mouth, while as electric trams run from there 
to the Causeway, they will drop the angler at the 
river, so those who wish to fare sumptuously can work 
the Bush from the Northern Counties Hotel at 
Portrush, while for those disliking the daily trip and 
not W3.nting quite so much luxury there is a small 
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inn adjoining the Bridge Pool at Bushmills that may 
be used. 

With regard to the length of the Bush, we have 
put it down as given in the Hon. Granville Hely- 




BUSHMILLS BRIDGE AND HOTEL. 

Hutchinson's useful book, Tables 0/ Irish Rivers, 
while all the maps we have consulted make out 
a course of about thirty-five miles. Mr. R. M. 
Douglas, however, who is Sir Francis Macnaghten s 
agent and has known the district for thirty years, 
puts the course at but twenty-seven miles as the 
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river flows, and eighteen as the crow flies, albeit the 
difference between the two eminent authorities is of 
really no importance except as an illustration of the 
old saying that ** mistakes will occur," etc. Besides 
that, one of the two must be wrong, and if one of two 
such recognised authorities makes an error, then we 
think we may fairly hope that if a wandering stranger 
like ourself is at times a few miles out in his distances, 
or a day wrong in the rod close times of some of the 
small streams, — for in many cases the natives them- 
selves do not know the close times of the rivers on 
whose banks they dwell, — that then we shall be for- 
given by our readers. 

The Bush runs due north from its source in the 
hills until reaching Armoy, then turning sharp to the 
west, it passes Dervock, where there is an inn, and 
then again it runs due north until it falls into the sea. 
P^ish from the Bann are at times caught in the Bush, 
being easily recognised by their greater depth and 
thickness. There are no ticket waters or angling 
clubs on the river, for since about 1880 the rod 
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fishing of the upper reaches, in the language of the 
schoolboy, has **gone to pot." For thirty years before 
that date it was perhaps the best in the United 
Kingdom, but now angling that formerly fetched 
;^300 a season is nearly valueless, while as further 
confirmation of the falling off it may be mentioned 
that in the season of 1900 only thirty-seven rod 
licences were taken out in the whole county of 
Antrim. In fact, all the rod fishing now worth 
mentioning is in the lower part of the river, from 
below the Leap down to the sea, a distance of some 
two and a half miles, in which there are twenty good 
casts, many of them requiring a brisk breeze from a 
northerly direction, with a cloudy day, while plenty of 
rain is always desirable. Under these circumstances 
good sport may still be had on this beat, for early in 
April of 1 90 1 some friends of Lord Macnaghten, who 
is a brother of Sir Francis, had eight fish of from nine 
to fifteen pounds in one day, while losing as many 
more. It carries three rods easily, Sir Francis always 
keeping one of them in his own hands, while letting 
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the other two for a month or so. The river is open 
to the rod from the ist of February to the ist of 
October, the nets not commencing till the i6th of 
March, and coming off on the 20th of September, 
an unusually late date, specially conducive to the 
poaching and sale of fish from the neighbouring Bann, 
which closes on the 20th of August. 

Nevertheless, Mr. R. M. Douglas would like to 
see netting allowed up till the end of September at 
the very least ; either that or the weekly close time 
curtailed, for he says that at the end of every season 
there are double the quantity of fish in the river that 
are necessary, and that they interfere with each other 
when spawning. In favourable seasons fish run freely 
in March, and that month and the next one are the 
best for spring fish, which range from ten to eighteen 
pounds. From the 20th of June to the ist of August 
is best for grilse, which average about six pounds, 
and again August and September for sea trout, which, 
however, do not pass above the Leap. The Bush is 
one of the few Irish rivers that have been attacked 
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by disease, which has now happily disappeared, 
though at one time it was so bad as to necessitate the 
removal of some hundreds of fish from the river for 
buriaK 

Sir Francis Macnaghten, the owner of the several 
fishery with the netting at the mouth, was one of 
the few who, when giving his evidence to the Com- 
missioners, stated the actual numbers of fish netted. 
At least, according to the Report, Sir Francis gave 
the total weights of the catches made in 1897 and 
two following years ; while Mr. Douglas, on his 
behalf, gave the numbers of the fish. In 1897 ^^'y 
1,100 were got, which weighed 6,734 lbs.; 1898 gave 
1,082, weighing 6,354 lbs.; and then in 1899 there 
were more fish landed than in both preceding years, 
viz. 2,626, totalling 15,651 lbs.; while, as these 4,808 
fish show but an average of six pounds, it is clear 
there must have been many grilse amongst them. 

Sir Francis considered the protection of the 
Bush ** good and ample," but inasmuch as he later 
on stated ** that fish that get far up into the hills 
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never come back,'' the preservation evidently still 
leaves something to be desired. Sir Francis speaks 
plaintively of the harm done by the flax water, and 
mentions a case in 1898 where two hundred .heavy 
spawning fish were killed at one discharge, and — '* of 
course the farmer was very sorry, but the mischief 
was done. No doubt it is a hard case for the farmer. 
He has flax dams, the water must go somewhere, 
and in the morning a labourer lets off the water to 
save himself the trouble of getting out the flax." 

Clearly Sir Francis is a kind, large-hearted man 
who looks at all sides of a question, for getting out 
the flax without first letting the water off entails 
wading in it thigh deep — a very dirty, disagree- 
able business, hardly compensated for even by extra 
pay with whiskey besides. Nevertheless, if the river 
is low, and a large quantity of flax water is sent 
into it, then for certain it is a death warrant for 
all fish, great and small, for some distance below. 
If the river is high when the discharge comes, it 
only makes the fish sick, while injuring them for 
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spawning and preventing them from coming to a fly 
or any other lure. To this and to the better drainage 
carrying off the floods too quickly Sir Francis 
attributes the decline of the angling. 

On the other hand, another proprietor, Dr. Traill, 
of Ballylough House, Bushmills, who has established 
his right to the angling of some three miles of both 
banks lying just above Sir Francis Macnaghtens 
fishery, considers that his fishing is destroyed chiefly 
by the netting below, and where twenty years ago 
he took with the rod from fifty to seventy fish a 
season, he now does not get half a dozen. 

Though fully recognising the evils that rapid 
drainage and flax water have brought to the angler, 
Dr. Traill complained to the Commissioners that 
the netting was not carried on legally. He inquires 
of them pertinendy enough: '*What is the use of 
having a weekly close time during which fish are 
allowed to get up during Saturday and Sunday, if 
they can be followed up with a boat and a net a 
mile up the river on Monday and taken out by the 
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hundred ? To bring a boat on a cart up from the 
sea and put it into the pool and sweep it, and take 
the fish out wholesale that have been allowed to 
run up on Saturday and Sunday, is outrageous ! 
I have three miles of fishing on the river above, 
and taking the fish out like that leaves me with 
none." 

Certainly this seems very hard lines on Dr. Traill, 
and moreover we are strongly of opinion that it is 
illegal, even if the proprietors of the several fishery 
own the whole of the river above the Ballylough 
section. Dr. Traill also complained of a sort of 
wall built of loose stones at the top of the netting 
pool, which obstructed the passing up of the fish 
without stopping the water. 

At times the mouth of the Bush is frequented 
by enormous shoals of coal fish, or **grey lords'* 
as they call them locally, which appear as the fry 
begin to descend, and doubtlessly they exact a heavy 
toll of them, for those grey lords that have been 
caught and opened have all contained smolts, some 
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as many as eight. It is indeed a pity that this 
river — one of the few that would yield good spring 
angling — should not be in a better plight, and that 
it has fallen off to such an extent as to be almost 
valueless. That drainage is the only cause seems 
to us doubtful, for every other river that flows 
through an agricultural country has suffered from 
the same thing, and in them, though the angling 
has depreciated, yet it has not been almost wiped 
out, as in the case of the Bush. 

With regard to the stretch of water that thirty 
years ago was let for ;^300— having regard to the 
great increase in the numbers of anglers since then 
and the eagerness with which spring angling is 
competed for, and the high prices paid, if that 
section, which then fetched £yx^, were now in the 
market and offered sport like it did thirty years 
ago, then it would certainly fetch ;^6oo, and likely 
enough a good deal more. In addition to the 
Bush, there are some half-dozen smaller streams in 
Antrim all holding salmon and all suffering from 
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flax water. Of these the Glenshark, the Glendun, 
and the Glenarm are perhaps the best. 

There are no rules about the use of the gaff, 
but angling is expected to be carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner, and if anyone repeatedly 
gaffed the kelts he hooked he would have but 
small chance of angling in the Bush again. Lures 
other than the fly are used occasionally, but their 
frequent use is not cared for by Sir Francis. The 
best flies are the Judge, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales, the Assassin, the Old Soldier, 
and London Smoke; while all the Irish and Scotch 
standards also kill. The take, of course, varies very 
much with the weather. Within the past five years 
one rod had ninety-four fish from the 15th of 
February to the 7th of April, the same rod not 
getting forty in the season following, though there 
were quite as many fish. 

Sea trout are best angled for with only one fly ; 
Palmers, small Clarets, and Orange and Bustard 
are the favourites. A few of the takes of former 
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days may be mentioned as showing what this river 
once was for the angler. 

In 1873 in six weeks, from 15th of June to 
1st of August, Mr. Adam McNeill took four 
hundred and forty-four fish, of which twenty-two 
were taken one morning before breakfast ; while 
in 1864 Colonel Grove had seventeen also before 
the morning meal ; but we have not been able to 
find out at what time these two gentlemen sat 
down to table. About 1863 Mr. James Douglas, 
a brother of Mr. R. M. Douglas, landed thirty-one 
grilse out of the Bridge Pool in a day, while later 
on he killed seven grilse an hour for five consecutive 
hours — thirty-five in all. In 1882, on the 4th of 
May, one rod had eleven spring fish. In 1901 
Samuel Doherty, the superintendent of the fishery, 
took thirty-three spring fish in April. 

The late Sir Richard Sutton also had some 
astounding takes in ** the forties," which are not 
mentioned, as we only have them from local talk, and 
not on ** authority." 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COUNTIES OF LOUTH AND MEATH 

THE DEE AND THE CLYDE 

We will now turn our backs on the north coast, and 
leaving the district of flax water, chloride of lime, 
and desperate poaching, we will work to the south 
along the east coast. 

After crossing the little Glenarm river, if the 
indentations of the coast be followed, there is a 
distance of fully one hundred miles, or sixty as the 
crow flies, before we again cross any stream that 
can be said to be a salmon river, and then the first 
two we do meet with are, worse luck, only melancholy 
examples of **have beens." These are the Clyde 
and the Dee, which, uniting about a mile from the 
sea, fall into Dundalk Bay, at Annagassan. 
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Each of these streams has a course of about 
thirty-five miles, while between them they drain 
upwards of three hundred square miles of country, 
so that it will be seen that they are both fair-sized 
streams. The first mile of the Glyde (the largest 
of the two waters) from the sea up is owned by 
Major -General Woolsey, while above, on the left 
bank, comes the two miles of the Castle Bellingham 
section, owned by Sir Henry Bellingham. When 
the river angling was worth speaking of, this stretch 
was the cream of it ; but now netting at the mouth 
is greatly overdone, and pike abound, while the 
moment a few fish do run up they are at once 
poached. This section, with the exception of two 
pools at the weirs, is all bank casting, easily worked 
by a sixteen-foot rod. Twenty years ago there was 
room for three rods, but now one rod is one too 
many ! 

Fish run in March and April, but nothing is done 
by the rod after the end of May, for grilse seem 
to have disappeared. In July and August large 
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numbers of sea trout congrej^ate at the lowest tidal 
weir, but those that pass up will not take any lure 
freely — a small ** Blue Bottle " is the best chance, 
to which a few will sometimes rise. Lures of all 
sorts are permitted for salmon, of which the collie 
or stone loach is the best, if spun with a slow 
wobble. Flies must be of medium size, while any 
of the standard patterns will kill. 

Twenty years ago sixty fish to one rod could be 
got by the end of April, but now five fish to three 
rods is about the average take ! Also, in times gone 
by, fish were rarely below sixteen pounds, and ran 
up to forty pounds, but now they are got as small 
as nine pounds, while anything over twelve pounds 
is thought a good one. The best fish that has fallen 
to the rod in recent years was one of thirty-two and 
a half pounds, taken four years ago by a cousin of 
Sir Henry Bellingham, Mr. W. B. Thornhill, of 
Castle Cosey, which, being foul hooked by the tail, 
took nearly two hours to bring to the gaft. 

The nets commence on the 12 th of F'ebruary, 
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and come off on the 20th of August ; the rods 
may begin on the ist of February, while continuing 
to the 30th of September ; but until the over-netting 
at the mouth, the incessant poaching, and the in- 
numerable pike are done away with, the angling 
will never again be worth consideration, although 
with these evils removed, or at any rate lessened, it 
would once more become excellent. 

THE BOYNE 

Rises in the neighbourhood of Edenderry, on the 
confines of King's County and Kildare, and, flowing 
northwards, it is shortly joined by the Yellow River, 
of sixteen miles in length. Then, at an interval, 
comes the Dale, of twenty-two miles, which drains 
Lough Lene and some smaller lakes, while further 
north the Athboy, twenty-three miles, adds its 
waters ; each of these streams falling in on the left 
bank of the main stream. 

From the Athboy junction the Boyne becomes 
a big river, flowing through a pretty agricultural 
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country for a further ten miles before it reaches 
Navan, where again on the left bank it is joined 
by the Blackwater, of forty-two miles, which also 
drains Lough Ramor. 

Between this junction and Drogheda, a distance 
of about fifteen miles, lie the various celebrated rod 
fishings of the Boyne. With a course of seventy 
miles, and draining one thousand and forty square 
miles of country, while receiving the surplus waters 
of fifteen large tributaries, whose total length is two 
hundred and sixty miles, it is therefore not surprising 
to find that between Navan and Drogheda the river 
varies in width from sixty to one hundred yards, its 
banks in some places resembling those of the Tay 
above Perth, where it flows through the Scone and 
Battleby estates, although the Boyne is not nearly 
so rapid as the Scotch river. 

Starting from Navan, above which there is no 
salmon angling worth speaking of, and working our 
way down stream, the various anglings come in the 
following order : — 
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1. The Upper Black Castle water, of about a mile 
of both banks. 

2. The Lower Black Castle water, of about the 
same length. 

3. Ardmulchan, about a mile, on the right bank. 

4. Stackallen, on the left bank. 

5. Beau Pare, on the right bank. 

6. Slane Castle, on both banks. 

7. Rosnaree, about two miles of both banks. 

8. Old Bridge. 

The two Black Castle sections, belonging exclu- 
sively to Mr. R. R. Fitz Herbert, are almost equally 
divided into upper and lower beats. If the owner 
happens to be at home in the spring he usually 
keeps part of the fishing in his own hands, but if 
he happens to be abroad, then both waters are let. 
Sometimes an arrangement is made that the two 
tenants shall change beats on alternate weeks, though 
the more usual plan is for each occupant to fish the 
particular piece of water he has secured. 

The upper water is certainly the very cream of 
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the Boyne, and far better than the lower one, while 
throughout these two famous sections the pools are 




THE HUT STREAM. BLACK CASTLE UPPER WATER. 
RIVER VERY LOW. 

so close together that the angling is almost con- 
tinuous. 

In spite of the width of the river no boats are 
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wanted, the run of the various streams being always 
to one or other of the banks, so thus the throws can 
be fished dry-shod and waders dispensed with, except, 
indeed, in very low water, when they are used in a 
few of the pools. 

Each of these sections will easily carry two rods, 
while three, and at times even a fourth, can be out 
without clashing when fish are in plenty, with water 
and weather just right, i,e. when the river Is at a 
good medium height, temperature mild and spring- 
like, sky cloudy, with wind southerly. 

The best of the pools on the upper water, which 
is now let on lease to Mr. Francis Ley, Epperstone 
Manor, Nottingham, are Mill Sharp, Tunnel, Beech 
Tree, Hut, Narrows (north side), and Sclam, while 
there are fully half a dozen others. 

On the lower water there are Long Sharp, Head 
of the Island, Old Bridge, and White Rock, with 
others. The gaff may be used from the opening 
day. The best flies are Jock Scot, the Blue Jock, 
the Claret, Lemon and Grey, and the late Major 
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J. P. Traherne's noted killer, the Blue Boyne ; while 
as all these flies are standard patterns, it has not 
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been thought necessary to describe them for the fly- 
tier. In the big water of the early season they 
can be used up to three inches in length, until in 
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the low water of May they can hardly be too small. 
All other sorts of lures are used. In high or 
medium water, natural or artificial baits, the former 
for choice, are the best : the collie, the gudgeon, 
with the natural minnow all having their votaries. 
The worm is also used, while up till the advent of 
April the baits account for the greater part of the 
catch. 

The fly rod should be eighteen feet, with the 
bait rod about three feet less, while on account of 
the width of the river and the size of the fish (which, 
by the way, are of very fine quality), the reel should 
hold fully one hundred and twenty yards of line. 

There are no sea trout in the river, though 
formerly large numbers were got in the nets 
below Drogheda. In the Black Casde waters the 
** brownies " run up to six pounds, though they are 
very hard to catch. 

Mr. P'itz Herbert has recently turned out as an 
experiment a quantity of rainbows from his hatchery, 
which, when food is plentiful, quickly attain a large 
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size, and we have read of a weight of fourteen pounds 
being gained by a trout of only four years. 

The river opens for nets and rods on the 12th 
of February, the former coming off on the 4th of 
August, and the latter on the 15th of September. 
The rod, however, is not of very much use after 
the ist of June, for, except in very wet seasons, 
the angling is over by the end of May. Salmon 
run heavy, and the first fifty that are got on the 
Black Castle waters sometimes will show the remark- 
able average of twenty pounds, a weight which must 
ensure grand sport and many good fights, while as 
these first fifty will all be got by the end of March, 
it will be seen tliat such a catch will take some 
beating, while for weight, irrespective of numbers, 
there is hardly a river in the United Kingdom that 
can equal it. After the end of March this heavy 
average is seldom maintained, many of the April 
run of fish scaling only eleven or twelve pounds. 

In the five years from 1880 to 1884 the take on 
the two Black Castle waters varied from between 
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four hundred and fifty fish up to six hundred. In 
the wonderful year of 1885 no fewer than seven 
hundred and ninety-four salmon were taken by the 
rods on the two Black Castle waters, of which fifty-six 
were killed in one day by four rods, and one hundred 
and ninety-nine of them in eight days ; while we do not 
think that this total of fifty-six spring fish, taken in 
one day, with an average of eleven pounds, by the 
four rods of the Messrs. Fitz Herbert, from two miles 
of river, has ever been beaten in the United 
Kingdom. Also in those good times the Hon. 
Granville Hely- Hutchinson and his brother had 
two hundred and four fish in a month. In 1886 
the take was four hundred and fifty, of which three 
hundred and fifty were killed in May. In 1887, a 
very dry year, only one hundred and twenty were 
caught, and not one after the middle of April. In 

1888, only ninety-eight were brought to bank. In 

1889, the total was one hundred and forty. In 1890 
it fell to sixty-one ; then from 1891 to 1895 the water 
was let on a five years' lease, and the take ranged 
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from sixty to one hundred each season. Thirty-one 
were landed in eight days in 1891. In 1893, one 
hundred were got in the first five weeks, which 
averaged twenty pounds. In 1896, from February 
1 2th to 28th, thirty-one were caught, with a total of 
one hundred and thirty for the season. In 1897, *t 
was two hundred. The yield of 1898 was two hundred 
and thirty-six, and that of 1899 only eighty-eight. 
From this it will be seen that there have been no great 
seasons since 1887, and further on will be found the 
various reasons set forth to account for this great and 
steady decline. In addition to the Black Castle water, 
Mr. Fitz Herbert also owns the lower part of the 
River Blackwater, which he shares with Lord Essex. 
In the present state of affairs the Upper Black 
Castle water may be put down as giving one hundred 
and twenty fish per season on the average, while the 
lower water has fallen to about thirty, although in 
1885 no less than three hundred of the seven hundred 
and ninety-four fish caught in the whole Black Castle 
water came from this beat. 
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Since 1894 Mr. Fitz Herbert has had a large 
hatchery working at Black Castle, capable of taking 
two millions of ova, which, since its start, has turned 
out considerably more than two millions of trout and 
salmon fry, the benefits of which are already apparent 
in the fine stock of large trout, where a few years ago 
there were hardly any. Some fry hatched in 1895 
from Rhine fish returned in 1900 as salmon, and were 
easily recognised from the Boyne fish by their being 
in better condition, and the golden hue of their scales. 

A very curious thing also happened in the 
Moynalty tributary of the Blackwater, where, in 
1897, when Mr. Fitz Herbert was getting ova for 
his hatchery, in order not to catch the same fish 
again on the next day, he tied a piece of white tape 
to their tails, so that they might at once be recognised. 
Two years later, in 1899, when again similarly engaged, 
several of these fish were caught in about the same 
spot with the old tape still on their tails, although on 
account of the two intervening journeys to the sea it 
had become so dirty as hardly to be noticeable. 
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The Ardmulchan water will carry two rods, and 
consists of about a mile of the right bank, all of it 
fishable dry-shod, the stream at Ardmulchan being 
the best on the beat. My old friend, Colonel 
Rocke, had this water for twelve years, luckily 
commencing his term in the great season of 1885. 
In 1886 he also did fairly well, but after that he 
did not get over sixty, or less than thirty, in any 
of the following ten seasons, while since 1897, when 
the Colonel gave up, even this average has not 
been maintained. 

The Stackallen section is on the left bank, and 
joins the top of the Slane Castle water, which, after 
Upper Black Castle, is the next best reach on the 
Boyne, although some of the lower pools are netted 
where they are not suitable for the rod. 

The Beau Pare water, belonging to Major 
Lambert, is on the right bank below Ardmulchan, 
and carries two rods, all these three last-mentioned 
fishings being kept in the hands of their respective 
proprietors. 
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Commencing below Slane, and ending" six miles 
above Drogheda, is the Rosnaree water of IVIr. C W. 
Osborne, consisting of about two miles of h>oth banks, 
all non- tidal water. This is also netted in places 
where angling is impracticable, and kept for the 
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rod where the water is suitable. In 1885 the lessee 
of these nets had just one thousand fish as against otit 
hundred and ninety taken by the rods, or five to the 
nets for one to the rod, a very unusual matter, {or 
the common thing is to find the nets getting twenty, 
thirty, or forty, and even more to the one of the rod 
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Then year by year netting and angling began to 
grow less, until in 1894 the take of these nets was 
only one -hundred and three fish, while in the ten 
years from 1890 to 1899 the average was one 
hundred and ninety-seven— a paltry take, to which 
it would be absurd to attribute the decrease manifest 
in the whole of the rod fishings of the Boyne, for it 
is not to the ravages of the few nets working in the 
river that the unsatisfactory state of affairs must be 
put down, but wholly and solely to severe over- 
netting in the river between Drogheda and the sea. 
Mr. Fitz Herbert and the other proprietors have no 
doubt on this subject (and it is difficult to see how any 
unbiassed person can come to any other conclusion), 
for a unique state of netting anarchy reigns supreme 
in the waters below Drogheda down to the bar. 

Fifty, or perhaps sixty, years ago the Corporation 
of Drogheda owned the whole of this water, but 
the " duffers " — we can call them nothing milder — 
who then ruled the doings of the Corporation failed 
to assert their claim for so many years that eventually 
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this part of the Boyne lapsed into a common or 
puWic fishery, which anyone could net who paid for 
a licence. About forty years ago there were only 
five nets working in this water — not draft nets, of 
many yards in length, but comparatively harmless 
snap nets. As the fish increased the nets increased, 
until in 1896 there were over one hundred draft nets 
working in this water, many of them paying no heed 
to the weekly close time, and though in 1899 there 
had been a decrease of about twenty, that arose only 
from a scarcity of fish. Therefore, as long as the 
number of these nets is not limited by law, for so 
long must the Boyne anglings remain as they are, 
or grow poorer and poorer year by year. As 
Mr. Fitz Herbert said to the Fishery Commissioners, 
** As the fish increased the nets increased, and then, 
when the nets increased, the fish decreased." Thus 
matters are at a deadlock, and the only hope is that 
Government will step in and take over this fishery, 
and place a limit on the number of the nets. 

If the angling proprietors of the Boyne only 
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knew exactly what number of nets they had to 
contend against, they would accept the situation 
and try by means of hatcheries and by better pro- 
tection to provide salmon for a fixed number of 
nets, while making certain of a surplus for sport ; 
but as long as they know that any increase in 
the fish will promptly be met by an increase in 
the nets, they have no other course open to them 
than to submit to the inevitable. To expect any 
one proprietor to fight this matter single-handed 
would be manifestly unfair, but we cannot help think- 
ing that if they would one and all combine to take 
the matter before the proper authorities, that then 
they would get the relief to which without doubt 
they are entitled. That such an end to this happy- 
go-lucky, first-come-first-served style of netting may 
eventually be arrived at is greatly to be wished 
for in the interests of ** Pat," the proprietors, the 
anglers, and the fish. 

There is also one other evil to which the Boyne 
fish are subject, and that is that in the Dundalk 
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Fishery District, lying to the north of the mouth of 
the river, the sea nets continue to work for just a 
whole month after the Boyne District nets have been 
withdrawn by law, and thus these nets are permitted 
to kill great quantities of fish that would otherwise 
ascend the Boyne. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SOME REMARKS ON THE 1901 REPORT OF THE 
IRISH INLAND FISHERY COMMISSION 

It has always seemed to us as if the Irish authorities 
did not sufficiently realise not only what large sums 
are kept out of the pockets of the angling proprietors 
by the poorness of their rod fishings, but also that 
they have not fully grasped the still larger sums that 
are put into circulation by anglers in pursuing their 
sport. As a sort of standard on which to base a 
calculation of what these sums might amount to, we 
will take a mile of both banks of any of the big Irish 
spring rivers, all of which should easily be capable of 
yielding an average of thirty to fifty fish of fifteen 
pounds each season from the opening day to the end 
of April, or, for convenience of calculation, let us say 
for a period of ten weeks. We are speaking of rivers 
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such as the Bann, Bush, Boyne, Blackwater, Lee, 
Shannon, Slaney, Suir, Barrow, and Nore. Taking 
one with the other, it is certainly a moderate estimate 
if it be put down that each of these rivers will show 
an average of ten miles of good angling water, or 
one hundred miles for the ten rivers, for as their 
united length is eight hundred and seventy miles, the 
supposition that each on an average could show ten 
miles of angling is surely not an extravagant one. 
As rents run nowadays, each of these miles, on the 
basis of thirty to fifty fish in ten weeks, would let for 
an average sum of ;^i50.* Each mile shall be fished 
by two rods, employing two ghillies at 21^. a week, or 
;^2i for the ten weeks. The hotel bill of the two 
anglers will come to £/^o a month for each, inclusive 
of a car to take them to and from the water each day, 
together with lunch and whiskey for the two ghillies. 
We will say that each angler spends ;^5 with Irish 
tackle-makers, that each spends £2> ^^ travelling in 

♦ This rent is supposed to include the angling right of both banks. 
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Ireland, each shall give his ghillie a tip of 40^. at the 
end of the angling (always supposing it has been 
deserved), and each shall spend other ;^5 in sundries. 
Then we have an account as under : — 

One hundred miles of angling, let at ;^ 150 a mile . 15,000 o o 

Estimate of expenditure of two anglers on one mile : — 

Two ghillies at 21J. a week for ten weeks . 2100 

Hotel bill, ;^io a week for each for ten weeks 200 o o 

Each spends;^ 5 in tackle in Ireland . 10 o o 

Each spends ;^3 in travelling in Ireland . . 600 

Each tips his ghillie 40X. . , 400 

Each spends ;£'5 in sundries . 10 o o 

Expenditure of two anglers on one mile for ten weeks 251 00 

;^25i per mile on one hundred miles . . 25,100 o o 

Received by proprietors . ... 15,000 o o 

Received by the working bees of the neighbourhood 25,100 o o 

Total . . ;^4o,ioo o o 

Now, suppose that by amended laws and better 
protection, and by the aid of hatcheries, the rod takes 
on each of these miles could be increased from an 
average take of thirty to fifty fish, to one of eighty to 
one hundred fish, then, though the anglers' expenditure 
in pursuit of their sport would remain the same, the 
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rent of each mile could be raised from ;^ 150 to £z^o, 
which would give the respectable sum of ;^35,ooo for 
distribution amongst the proprietors. Of course, in 
the event of the owner of the angling keeping it in 
his own hands, all that he would gain would be 
increased sport, but those who are rich enough to 
be able to do that would be the first to recognise the 
benefits they had received. 

The chief trouble with the bulk of the Irish river 
proprietors is the want of funds to protect their 
property. 

1. Now, if the Government gave them **a leg 
up," and helped them where help is most urgently 
needed, in the matter of protection, by ordering the 
constabulary and coastguard to protect fish during 
the close times ; 

2. If the drift nets were abolished, and the coast- 
guard and police were ordered to see that the close 
times for other nets were duly observed ; 

3. If the rod season was curtailed, especially in 
those rivers which now keep open after the end of 
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September — then in a few years the angling rents 
could be increased three or four fold, when, as soon 
as that satisfactory state of affairs had been reached, 
every proprietor should be called on, as previously 
agreed, to contribute a portion of his increased rent 
to the reduction of the Government expenditure on 
the matter, for before affording relief the Government 
should come to an agreement with the proprietors to 
the effect that any increase on the amount of the old 
rental should be by law liable to a certain fixed tax 
after the date of the receipt of Government assistance. 

If something of this sort was done, then the 
netting and the angling of the Irish rivers would 
soon recover from the ceaseless attacks of the 
dominant devilments of over-netting combined with 
hard poaching, and that such a happy consummation 
may some day be arrived at is devoutly to be prayed 
for in the interests of all concerned. 

With regard to the increasing number of drift 
nets, the Irish Fishery Commissioners of 1901 accept 
the fact with equanimity, and do not appear to realise 
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how destructive they are, or to note what havoc they 
have brought to all other nets, and to all rivers, near 
where they have appeared. This is the more re- 
markable, as in the 1900 Report of the Scotch Salmon 
Fisheries these nets are loudly complained of and 
spoken against, while in 1901 they were declared 
illegal and abolished. As it is indeed difficult to see 
how any system of netting that was bad for Scotch 
rivers and Scotch fish can be good for Irish ones, it is 
greatly to be desired that the drift nets of the Irish 
coasts should share the fate of those that used to 
operate so disastrously on the Scotch shores. These 
nets are from three hundred to twelve hundred yards 
in length. The fish are caught by running their 
heads through the mesh, and are hung by the gills. 
They are the most destructive and wasteful nets ever 
invented, not only from the killing power afforded by 
their great length, but from the fact that they kill 
alike clean fish and kelts, while they are wasteful to 
a degree, inasmuch as many fish become disentangled 
and sink to the bottom of the sea, while those that 
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are brought into the boat are blown up to an un- 
natural size by having been hanged for hours and left 
dead in the water, and are just as much unfit for food 
as any drowned or strangled animal. 

Also, in our humble opinion, it is unfair that the 
cost of a licence for a drift net should only be £2>y 
while the same sum is paid for a draft net of about 
one hundred yards ; therefore either the draft net is 
overcharged, or the drift net is undercharged, and 
until they are abolished we think every drift net should 
pay a 20^. licence for every hundred yards ; and 
though, of course, the owners would cry out, we are 
quite certain such a tax would not prevent any of 
them from continuing to work, for the profits made by 
a drift net would stand a much heavier charge than the 
one suggested. With all due deference, we do not 
agree with the recommendations of the Irish Fishery 
Commissioners in the matter of sea nets. They say — 

** It is obvious that the capture of salmon and 
trout in the open sea does not interfere with the free 
passage of such fish to the upper waters in the same 
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degree as their capture in the narrow reaches of 
estuaries, or by netting in the fresh water portions 
of rivers. Fishing for salmon and trout on the sea 
coast, or in the open sea, is an industry followed, as 
a rule, by fishermen of the poorer class, and if the 
weekly and annual close seasons were observed, or 
their observance enforced by more efficient pro- 
tection, we do not think that the fishing in the open 
sea calls for any further restrictions on its use.** 

How the capture of a salmon in the open sea 
can be said not to interfere with its free passage to 
fresh water so much as would be the case if it was 
captured close to the mouth of the river it was about 
to ascend is an argument we are unable to follow, for 
every salmon must come to fresh water, and the effect 
of its capture, so far as the supply of fish is concerned, 
must be exactly the same, whether it be effected 
fifty miles from the river mouth or made within a 
short distance of fresh water ; in either case it is a 
salmon the less. 

It might just as well be argued, in the case of 
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a man who was returning to his wife from a distance, 
that it would be less cruel to hit him on the head 
when he was fifty miles from home than to kill him 
when but fifty yards from his doorstep ! 

Our contention is that draft nets, legally worked 
in the estuaries, are not nearly so destructive as 
the sea nets. They are seldom over one hundred 
yards in length, while from their proximity to 
public view it can easily be seen that their opera- 
tions are lawfully conducted There is no com- 
parison between the destructive power of a legally 
worked draft net of one hundred yards and that of 
an illegally worked drift net of twelve hundred yards. 
Moreover, wherever these drift nets have appeared 
they have never failed to injure the fisheries adjacent 
to their operations, which had previously been 
flourishing before their advent. 

For these reasons, then, we disagree with the propo- 
sition that netting in the open sea calls for no restric- 
tion, for it is these very sea nets that have to a great 
extent caused the decline of our salmon fisheries. 
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There can be no permanent increase in the 
numbers of the fish unless, in the interest of the 
public, the law steps in to abolish the drift nets, 
while placing at the same time a hard and fast limit 
on the numbers of the others. 

What is the use of spending extra sums on the 
better preservation of the spawning beds ? — what 
is the good of petitioning the Government to permit 
the constabulary and the coastguard to help ? — 
what is to be gained by clamouring for State-aided 
Hatcheries, if every increase in the numbers of the 
fish is met by a corresponding increase in the engines 
of destruction ? 

Suppose that at present a river gives five 
thousand fish to a certain fixed number of coast and 
estuary nets. What good will it be to the riparian 
owners of the rivers of the district if they, by better 
preservation of the river and a larger expenditure, 
eventually make the coasts yield ten thousand fish, the 
whole of which will be caught as grilse, when they 
seek to return to the rivers, by double the number 
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of nets that had previously worked these coasts and 
estuaries? The result is that the river will remain 
in the state that it was before the proprietors 
increased their expenditure, while the sea nets will 
have reaped all the benefits ! The proprietors 
naturally become disgusted at such a state of affairs, 
and, withdrawing their outlay, they retire from the 
unfair struggle in disgust. 

Now supposing that before the owners made their 
efforts to improve their rivers it had been decreed 
by law that the adjacent estuaries with its coasts 
should only be fished by a fixed number of nets, 
then the river owners would have known what they 
had to fight against, and they would have been sure 
that a good portion of the extra five thousand grilse 
they had produced would return to their rivers, for 
with a limit on the number of sea nets a great many 
fish would escape being caught, for they could not 
get them all. Thus, year by year, the rivers would 
be restocked and built up again until each had 
reached its maximum power of production. 
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We have also been greatly astonished at the very 
large number ol water bailiffs employed in Ireland 
as compared with Scotland. The numbers are out 
of all proportion to the results gained, for although 
poaching is not quite so rampant as it would be 
if there were no bailiffs, it is still quite common and 
a crying evil, as evidenced in the reports published 
in the Blue Book of the 1901 Irish Fishery Commis- 
sioners. Here are the numbers of the water bailiffs 
employed on some of the rivers dealt with in this 
volume : — 

Bailiffs. 

Ballisodare river . . ... 43 

Bann river . . . ... 44 

Bush river . . . ... 23 

Bangor, Erris District (five streams and some minor ones) 96 
Erne District (two thousand one hundred and sixty-seven 

square miles) . . . • • >73 

Foyle and I^ondonderry District (one thousand five 

hundred and sixty-two square miles) . . . 300 

Galway and Lough Corrib Districts (one thousand two 

hundred and eleven square miles) . . .107 

Letterkenny District (fourteen streams) . . .141 

Moy District (one thousand and twenty-four square miles) 400 

or a total of 1,420 men. 
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The Tay, which is the largest of the Scotch 
rivers, with a catchment basin of two thousand five 
hundred and ten square miles, is guarded by but 
twenty water bailiffs, who obtain about sixty con- 
victions each season. The Spey, draining one 
thousand and seventy-nine square miles, has forty- 
six protectors ; while the Aberdeen Dee, with 
eight hundred and twenty-four square miles, needs 
but twenty-three, who obtain about thirty-five con- 
victions per season. 

Here, then, we have a total of eighty-nine bailiffs 
employed on three of the largest of the Scotch 
rivers, as against eight hundred and seventy-three 
employed on three of the largest Irish rivers — viz, 
the Moy, Foyle, and Erne. Clearly there must be 
something radically wrong in the system of Irish 
protection. 

We have already more than once alluded to the 
very small wages paid to the fish protectors of 
Ireland and to the improbability of their arresting 
their relations or friends. It is quite certain that 
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far better results would be obtained by employing 
one-fifth of the number, who were properly paid and 
who were strangers to the district. It also seems 
to us a moot point as to whether the conservators 
of large rivers which have many tributaries would 
not be wiser to concentrate their watching staff on 
some of the favourite spawning grounds and leave 
the others to their fate, for by this they would 
ensure absolute protection to a great many pairs of 
fish, which in the end might be more beneficial 
than trying to preserve a larger extent of water 
with an inefficient staff, many of whom would stand 
in with the poachers. Also it seems feasible, if 
concentrated protection were tried, that fish should 
be netted in the main stream above the entrance 
of the tributary selected for special preservation, and 
then transferred by cart or by boat some miles up 
it and turned into it to stay and spawn. The more 
fish that could be placed in reason in a stream on 
which concentrated protection was to be used, so 
much the better for the fishery owners and so much 
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the worse for the poachers. A large tributary will 
easily hold two thousand spawning beds, and it 
would be better, we think, to ensure perfect protec- 
tion to six thousand beds than to partially protect 
double that number at the beginning of the spawning 
season, but widely distributed over the whole of many 
tributaries, and then to find hardly a fish left by the 
end of it. 

As an example of how severe this poaching is 
in some of the wild, out-of-the-way parts of Ireland, 
and as showing what a farce is the protection given 
to the fish by the wretchedly-paid native bailiffs, 
we will tell how in the course of our travels we 
happened to see an announcement in a local journal 
to the effect that the fishery conservators of the 
district were pleased to be able to report that there 
had been no increase in poaching during the last 
spawning season. The day following we mentioned 
this as a hopeful sign to the owner of the upper 
waters of the chief river of the district, who was 
very kindly taking us a personally conducted tour 
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of the fishery. His answer was : ** Increase of 
poaching indeed ! How could that be possible when 
round about here every man, woman, and child is 
already a poacher? Only an influx of poaching 
strangers could make matters worse than they are ! " 

Singular to relate, there is one form of poaching 
that is rife on the west coast of Scotland which is 
not much practised in Ireland. We allude to the scring- 
ing of the estuaries and the mouths of the rivers. 
In the Reports of the Scotch Fishery Board constant 
mention is made of this form of poaching on the west 
coast and the difficulty that exists of suppressing it In 
the Report of the Irish Commissioners there is no 
mention made of poaching by this means so far as any 
of the rivers dealt with in this volume are concerned. 
The probable explanation of this remarkable ab- 
stinence we think may be found in the fact that 
every scringer robs the legal netter, that no local 
crew can work the scringe net without its being 
known, and that as there are many more netters 
on a small scale on the west coasts of Ireland than 
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on the Scotch ones, it is probable that as soon as 
these men saw that the scringers would rob them, 
they simply took their protection in their own hands, 
and warned off the scringers with threats of violence. 

The question of the rod licence in Ireland has 
always been the cause of a certain amount of friction 
between the tourist angler and the district con- 
servators. It can be taken out in any district, and 
then covers the whole of Ireland. Nevertheless, it 
is open to those who own private fisheries to say that 
anglers may fish in them only on condition that they 
take out a licence in their district, for the money goes 
to the funds of the district conservators, and hence 
the pressure that is put on the angler. In the long 
run this does more harm than good, as it deters 
anglers from travelling. 

There are twenty-three districts in Ireland, and 
thus anyone making an angling tour round the island, 
might be called on to spend £2^ in rod licences, 
which would indeed be hard on the angler. On 
the other hand, the fisher who makes up his mind 
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to put in a long stay at one place, or in one district, 
will pay his pound cheerfully, for it is only fair that 
the funds of the district should be helped in this 
manner. A liberal-minded angler will not grumble, 
even if he only fishes for a fortnight for his pound, 
although the expenditure of the same amount will 
permit the native of the district to fish for the whole 
of the open season. Take, however, the case of an 
angler arriving at Ballyshannon for a long stay. 
After a time he might wish to go to Ballina for just 
one day on the Moy, or to Gweedore for a cast on 
the Claudy, or he might do both; but if he did he 
would have to pay 40^. for his two days* angling, 
which would fairly entitle him to a growl. The 
Commissioners of 1901 make an excellent suggestion 
in their report, which it is to be hoped will be adopted 
forthwith, as it would do away with any feelings of 
hard lines. They advise, **As regards the rod licence 
for salmon fishing, we think that it should be taken 
out and paid for in the district in which it is first used, 
and that whenever the holder of a salmon licence 
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goes to fish outside that district, he should pay to the 
conservators of each new district into which he moves 
an additional duty of twenty-five per cent." 

We are not sure whether it would not be easier to 
meet the difficulty by the issue of two kinds of rod 
licences, keeping one as at present, and calling the 
other a travelling or tourist licence, and charging 305. 
for it, this licence to be taken out where it is first 
used, the district retaining 20^. and remitting 105. to 
Dublin, to be dealt with according to the number of 
districts in which the holder might fish, his move- 
ments being traced by his signature in a book kept 
for the purpose by the head bailiff on each river. 
At the end of the season the 10^. could be divided 
between the districts angled in. This would save the 
angler the trouble of having to find out the official to 
whom he ought to pay the extra 55. whenever he 
passed from one district into another. The chances 
are that very few would angle in more than three 
districts, but if he paid 305. for a travelling licence, 
and did fish in three districts, then his payment would 
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be exactly the sjame as if the suggestion of the 
Commissioners had been made law. Also many 
anglers would not fish in more than two districts, and 
then the adoption of the travelling licence would gain 
5^. for the fund. The few who angled in more than 
three districts would of course reduce the amount each 
district would have to receive, but the angler who 
fished more than three districts would spend so much 
amongst the natives and in journeying from place 
to place that he ought to be encouraged in every 
possible way. 

We have now come to the end of our tether, as far 
as this first volume is concerned. In the companion 
book, which deals with the rivers lying to the south 
of a line drawn between Dublin and Galway, we shall 
have something to say with regard to the estimate 
made by the Commissioners of the value of the 
anglings of Ireland, of the annual close times, and 
of ** the suggestions *' made by the Commissioners in 
their report. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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